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DOCTOR  DESPITE  HIMSELF: 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUSTUS  TORREY  (1805-1880) 
PART  II 

By  Deborah  Bethell  Zobel 

Certain  patterns  of  Augustus  Torrey’s  life  reflect  and  were 
determined  by  the  trends  and  concerns  of  mid-nineteenth  century 
New  England;  others  were  timeless  and  could  have  existed  in 
any  period  of  history.  Finally,  there  were  some  specific  and  re¬ 
markable  aspects  of  contemporary  life  to  which  he  remained 
surprisingly  impervious.  On  the  highly  controversial  topic  of  wo¬ 
man  suffrage,  for  example,  he  spoke  only  with  mildness  and 
amusement,  and  wrote,  as  he  so  often  did,  with  tongue  in  cheek: 

When  the  women  get  their  rights,  which  it  seems  they 
haven’t  as  yet  (I  hope  they  will!)  I  fondly  trust  they  wiU 
include  in  their  claims  all  the  correspondence  that  is  to  be 
done,  and  if  they  succeed  in  securing  this  among  the  rest,  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  very  contented,  and  wish  them  joy  of  their 
acquisition.  I  believe  that  men,  as  a  class,  are  very  stupid 
mortals  in  a  general  way  .  .  .  and  have  noted  as  I  pass  in 
the  street  and  ride  in  the  cars  that  they  seem  to  be  either 
asleep  or  dull  while  their  female  companions  are  in  a  very 
vivacious  condition,  pouring  out  their  wealth  of  communica¬ 
tion  like  water  upon  the  ground.  I  believe,  as  in  a  creed,  that 
it  is  the  vocation,  aye,  the  inalienable  right  of  women  to  do 
all  the  letter  writing,  and  the  sole  duty  of  men  to  respond 
by  recording,  by  post  or  otherwise,  their  yes  or  no,  and  “yours 
faithfully  etc.”^ 

I .  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Beverly,  Mass.,  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  May  22,  1870. 
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Thus  Augustus,  who  fortunately  never  imposed  these  stringent 
limitations  upon  his  own  correspondence,  wrote  to  his  wife,  in 
1870,  after  forty  years  of  marriage.  As  a  younger  man  he  had 
been  somewhat  less  gallant;  he  had,  in  fact,  so  loudly  proclaimed 
his  immunity  to  female  attractions,  and  so  persistently  professed 
himself  a  confirmed  bachelor,  that  he  provoked  his  cousin  Eliza 
to  inquire  whether  he  had 

witnessed  any  instance  of  conjugal  felicity,  that  has  given  you 
such  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Eve,  or  is  it  the  happy  picture  your  imagination  has  painted? 
...  I  will  wish  you  a  happier  new  year  than  you  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  short  .  .  .  that  you  may  be  exempted  from 
that  worst  of  all  evils,  a  wife.^ 

But  she  added  the  prediction  that 

Dear  as  freedom  is,  you’ll  yet  find  yourself  the  slave,  and 
wearing  the  bonds  ...  I  suspect  that  some  one  of  those  fair 
[Truro]  damsels  has  made  an  orifice  in  the  heart  of  his  hon¬ 
our  (you  know  one  can  be  made  in  a  ^indstone)  and  has 
refused  to  occupy  it.  Nothing  will  condemn  the  sex  sooner 
than  a  trick  like  that  and  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  topic  with 
you.  I  cannot  imagine,  or  account,  for  any  other  way,  why 
you  rail  so  hard  against  us.  Man,  we  all  know,  is  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  woman  the  lady,  but  you  have  made  her  a 

very - —devil!  much  obliged.  I’ll  endeavour  to  merit  the 

character.* 

Satirically  she  assured  him  of  the  miseries  of  domesticity:  “Look 
at  Socrates.  To  be  sure,  he  bore  his  domestic  trials  like  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  then,  he  had  to  bear  them.  Look  at  Xantippe:  she  ran¬ 
sacked  her  invention  to  plague  him;  so  will  every  woman  who 
has  a  husband.’’^ 

Poor  Eliza  ransacked  her  own  invention,  not  to  plague,  but  to 
please  Augustus,  for  whom  she  apparently  felt  a  more  than 
cousinly  fondness.  Her  letters  were  by  turns  witty  and  straight¬ 
forward,  lighthearted  and  thoughtful.  She  was  often  whimsical, 
addressing  Augustus  as  “dear  cousin  Sam  Bow’’  and  signing  her¬ 
self  Chloe,  Cornelia,  or  anything  else  that  took  her  fancy.  She 

2.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  January 

I,  1828. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
22,  1828. 
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was  not  always  subtle,  and  as  the  winter  of  1828  wore  on,  her 
anxiety  became  evident  in  the  increasing  frequency  of  references 
to  her  imagined  rivals,  “those  Truro  sylphs”:  she  could  “form  an 
idea  of  fairies,  nymphs,  angels,  and  goddesses,  but  to  associate 
with  these,  those  Truro  sylphs,  would  be  a  gross  comparison  in¬ 
deed.”®  She  confessed  that  “  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  graces, 
tho’  it  requires  particular  excitement,  and  is  somewhat  painful.”® 
Finally  in  desperation  she  pouted  openly:  “Are  you  engaged,  or 
what  keeps  you  down  there  ‘some  time’  longer?”^ 

Augustus  withstood  Eliza’s  every  effort  to  charm  him;  but  his 
“stony  and  obdurate  heart,”*  unenslaved  by  her  wiles,  capitulated 
two  years  later  to  Deborah  Cox  of  Beverly. 

Samuel  Cox,  a  mariner,  had  died  of  the  ague  in  1815,  and  his 
wife’s  death  occurred  nine  years  later.  So  the  five  orphaned  Cox 
children — Sarah  Dane,  Lucy  Waters,  Deborah,  Eben  Ellingwood, 
and  Samuel — went  to  live  with  their  maternal  uncle,  the  noted 
lawyer  and  legal  scholar  Nathan  Dane,  and  his  wife.  Sarah,  the 
eldest,  became  principal  of  Beverly’s  Mackerel  Cove  School,  and 
for  a  time  Debby  served  as  her  assistant;  so  it  may  have  been 
there  that,  in  his  capacity  of  visiting  school  committeeman,  Aug¬ 
ustus  met  his  future  wife. 

Though  Debby  had  almost  immediately  conquered  his  aversion 
to  a  “union  with  the  daughter  of  Eve,”  their  engagement  lasted 
for  four  years.  Augustus  had  “a  little  business,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  great  deal  more  some  time  hence;”®  but  while  the  “great  deal 
more”  remained  nebulous,  he  was  barely  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
board  and  the  tiny  room  in  which  he  lived,  and  marriage  was  out 
of  the  question.  Debby  herself  was  in  frail  health,  and  was  sent, 
oddly  enough,  to  Framingham  for  the  rest  that  her  family  felt 
she  needed  before  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  household  of 
her  own.  During  her  absence,  Augustus,  still  with  considerable 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  sent  her  long  and  cheerful  letters  filled 

5.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1828. 

6.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
22,  1828. 

7.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  March 
5,  1828. 

8.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  April 
4,  1828. 

9.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Manasseh  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to  New 
York,  March  12,  1829. 
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with  vignettes  of  the  town  that  he  w’as  beginning  to  know  as 
well  as  she.  He  began  with  her  own  family: 

Your  aunt  is  just  the  same  good,  equable,  true  and  affection¬ 
ate  aunt  she  has  always  been,  and  thinks  and  talks  of  Debby 
“far  away"  (“La,”  I  hear  you  say,  “one  would  think  I  was 
in  another  continent,”  but  pray  don’t  interrupt  me).  She  is 
delighted  with  the  reports  you  have  given  respecting  your 
health,  and  her  eye  brightens  as  she  talks  about  you  .  .  . 
Now  my  hand  is  in  the  dough,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what 
little  or  nothing  there  is  to  tell  about  folks  here  .  .  .  Item, 
Mrs.  Weld,  who  inquires  about  you  when  she  sees  me;  I 
put  her  name  down  with  pleasure  .  .  .  Item,  Dr.  Augus¬ 
tus  T.  —  O.  Item,  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  how  do  vou  do,  I  hope 
all  your  friends  are  quite  well  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Miss 
Cox  is  so  much  better  etc  .  .  .  Item  E.  B.  “should  like 
to  see  Debby”  shake  shake;  “where  does  she  hang  out  there 
in  the  country?”  rub  rub.  “When’s  she  coming  home?” 
twitch  dickey  and  slick  out  his  lips — “looks  pretty  fine  I 
guess” — twam  bang  on  the  organ — “why  don’t  you  make 
her  learn  to  play  the  piano” — twiddle,  diddle — “that  Miss 
So  and  So  is  a  burster” — runs  to  the  door  and  looks  out  of 
the  blinds — shakes  head — twitches  dickey,  smooths  lips, 
rubs  palms,  rub  a  dub  dub  on  the  organ,  snaps  his  eyes  in 
the  glass  to  see  if  they’re  bright  etc.  etc.^** 

Cutler,  home  from  New  York  for  a  few  weeks’  visit  in  Salem, 
had  started  work  on  a  portrait  of  Augustus,  who  thought  his 
brother 

quite  too  fastidious  about  it — as  for  the  likeness  I  know 
nothing  about  it  of  course  .  .  .  you  will  have  to  judge  for 
yourself — one  thing  I  know,  it  is  too  handsome  face  for  my 
shoulders — the  attitude  is  dreadful  poetical  or  something. 
Suppose,  for  example,  I  was  sitting,  fronting  your  dear  self, 
and  there  should  be  a  great  blow  up  in  the  sky  off  at  my  left 
and  I  should  start  and  turn  my  head  toward  the  confounded 
racket  without  altering  the  position  of  my  body — well,  sup¬ 
pose  the  chair  a  kind  of  old  antique,  set  out  in  the  open 
air  with  the  side  toward  you  and  my  left  arm  resting  on 
the  back  of  it  (if  he  had  only  got  my  legs — lower  limbs, 
Lucy — on  a  table,  it  would  be  a  most  luxurious  position), 
well  suppose  all  this  and  me  looking  off  with  a  kind  of 
squint,  with  a  blue  coat  and  a  stock!!!  Oh,  then — I  shall 

lo.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  July  1 8,  1831. 
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leave  it  all  to  your  fancy  ...  I  have  left  it  all  to  him,  and 
have  been  as  patient  as  a  lamb.^^ 

Almost  every  letter  included  numerous  admonitions  and  quer¬ 
ies  regarding  her  health: 

Do  you  take  your  drops  regularly?  Be  very  careful  indeed 
about  getting  wet  in  any  way,  and  if  it  should  be  your  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  caught  in  a  shower,  lose  no  time  in  changing 
your  dress — it  is  very  important  to  you,  you  are  so  likely  to 
take  cold — how  is  your  breathing  now?  Write  me  very  par¬ 
ticularly,  won’t  you,  love?  I  thank  you  kindly  for  gratifying 
my  wishes  in  this  respect  so  far  as  you  have.  As  for  myself, 
there  is  no  fear  for  me — physician  heal  thyself.^- 

In  an  age  when  colds,  fever,  dysentery  and  consumption  so 
commonly  proved  fatal,  such  remarks  would  have  been  expected 
even  if  Augustus  had  not  been  a  doctor.  But  he  leavened  his  medi¬ 
cal  advice  with  a  simulated  concern  for  Debby’s  moral  state  as 
well : 

My  dear  girl,  Sunday  afternoon  might  perhaps  be  better 
occupied  than  in  writing  letters  to  you — but  the  emploment 
of  the  time  lies  between  this  pleasant  and  satisfactory  way 
of  using  it,  and  going  to  spend  2  or  3  more  long  hours,  hear¬ 
ing  a  man  I  do  not  like  (one  forenoon  is  enough  for  him) 
when  after  all  1  am  only  thinking  of  a  naughty  girl  about 
40  miles  away  from  me  and  debating  with  myself  whether 
she  is  spending  her  time  profitably.  Uncle  Nathan  would  not 
be  the  only  one  to  rejoice  in  feeling  that  the  morals  of 
this  same  wicked  sinner  were  really  amended;  but  from  his 
low  chuckle  and  rather  quizzical  look  when  he  found  that 
the  assurance  came  from  your  redoubtable  self,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  infer  but  little  faith,  on  his  part,  in  the  testimony; 
if  possible,  you  had  best  obtain  certificates  or  other  legal  doc¬ 
uments  properly  draughted  and  duly  witnessed  by  respect¬ 
able  dignitaries,  if  it  is  your  ambition  to  satisfy  so  scrupu¬ 
lous  a  judge. 

...  I  shall  postpone  my  letter  of  advice  for  the  present, 
since  I  must  take  your  word  for  it,  I  suppose,  that  your 
morals  are  improved,  and  it  was  upon  that  point  only  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  dilate — it  would  have  been  quite  use¬ 
less  to  have  advised  you  about  your  health,  knowing  as  I  do 
the  little  respect  you  pay  to  medical  prescriptions,  and  I 
assure  you  I  am  not  so  very  fond  of  throwing  my  advice 

1 1 .  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid.  ' 
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away.  You  apologize  for  your  note — I  am  sure  it  was  very' 
rich  and  piquant  and  brought  you  home  to  me  in  all  your 
pouting  verisimilitude  (“What  a  beautiful  long  word,  and 
so  rancid" — I  hear  you,  you  Deb.)  If  [the  postman]  dares 
to  keep  me  waiting  ten  seconds  when  I  go  down  for  a  letter 
from  you  he  shall  be  anathematized  most  sincerely.'* 

If  Augustus  found  her  letters  piquant,  Debby  felt  that  his, 
though  fond  and  affectionate,  were  something  less  than  passion¬ 
ate,  and  she  told  him  so.  This  ruffled  him  but  slightly,  and  even 
in  his  own  defense  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  entirely  seri¬ 
ous: 

I  have  waited  till  today  (I  rec’d  your  letter  yesterday  after¬ 
noon)  that  I  might  cool  down  to  a  proper  rationality,  and 
acquire  that  degree  of  temperateness  ana  sobriety  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  gratification,  which  is  most  beseeming  to  my 
usual  habits  and  character,  and  thus  avoid  that  extravagant 
exuberance  which  would  have  betrayed  me  into  very  fantas¬ 
tic  writing,  and  have  been  in  its  consequence  highly  deleteri¬ 
ous.  Nothing  should  be  done  in  a  passion.  If  I  had  trusted 
myself  to  write  yesterday  I  should  have  sweetened  you  all 
over  with  such  dulcet  and  delectable  endearments,  such 
loving  and  loveable  epithets,  expressions,  and  tendernesses, 
as  would  have  gone  far  to  have  made  you  think  yourself  an 
angel — if  it  had  failed  of  its  more  natural  effect  of  making 
me  appear  a  fool — I  don’t  know  but  that  I  should  have 
perpetrated  two  or  three  lines  of  either  poetry  or  blank  verse, 
beside  an  acrostic,  which  would  have  been  very  bad  (“no 
doubt,”  you  say)  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  blinded  you  to 
those  numerous  and  serious  faults  that  belong  to  vour  char¬ 
acter  and  upon  which  I  intend,  some  time  or  otner,  to  ex¬ 
patiate  at  considerable  length. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  after  sleeping  one  night  upon  the 
subject,  and  revolving  it  fairly  and  deliberately,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  ...  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  if  possible  writing 
an  "indifferent”  letter — tho’  this,  I  must  confess  I  despair 
of,  in  interpreting  the  term  in  one  sense,  which  I  suppose 
was  not  the  sense  you  intended — if  you  meant  indifferent 
in  feeling  and  love,  you  and  the  letters  both  belie  me  shame¬ 
fully — I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  head — for  I  cannot — 
the  indifference  you  complain  of  is  so  far  from  me,  as  to 
make  it  absurd  for  me  to  enter  into  protestations  about  it — 
and  you  must  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that  I  will!'* 

1 3.  Ihid. 

14.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  July  8,  1833. 
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Debby  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  this  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory  declaration,  and  Augustus  continued  to  tease  her. 
As  the  months  passed,  however,  his  equanimity  began  to  grow 
shaky;  he  complained  that  "time  drags  with  lazy  wings,”  and  he 
became  increasingly  anxious  for  Debby’s  return.  When  at  last  he 
was  reassured  that  she  had  completely  regained  her  health,  he 
wrote  at  once  to  her  hostess  in  Framingham: 

I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  getting  Debby  into  such  good 
condition,  and  think  I  shall  be  for  putting  myself  under  your 
care  when  I  get  out  of  health — 1  have  been  as  patient  as  I 
could  at  letting  her  stay  aw'ay  from  home,  tho’  I  have  had  a 
mind  more  than  once  to  write  up  to  her  to  come  back  im¬ 
mediately,  for  I  wanted  her  more  than  I  could  tell,  but  I  have 
kept  stilf — but  I  cannot  much  longer,  for  every  thing  goes 
wrong  since  she  has  been  away  ...  I  must  have  her  home 
week  after  next  at  farthest.  So  tell  her  to  be  all  ready  to 
start  in  that  week,  and  if  I  can  come  for  her,  I  shall,  other¬ 
wise  I  shall  order  her  into  the  stage.*® 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  Debby  returned  to  Beverly,  and  on 
March  6,  1834,  they  were  married.  The  minister  was  a  Unitarian, 
and  Joseph  Torrey  was  doubtless  appalled;  but  Debby  was  no 
more  inclined  to  Orthodoxy  than  was  Augustus,  for  she  had,  as 
she  said, 

lived  too  long  among  Unitarian  influences  and  seen  too  many 
beautiful  exemplifications  of  all  that  is  lovely  in  Christian 
character  in  individuals  of  that  faith,  to  receive,  readily, 
tenets  that  would  consign  such  to  the  doom  of  ‘unprofitable 
servants.’*® 

The  wedding  took  place  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Debby’s  sister  Sarah  recorded  the  details  for  their  absent  brother 
Eben: 

At  the  wedding  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  guests, 
friends  of  Debby  and  the  Dr.;  at  the  party,  towards  a  hun¬ 
dred  .  .  .  The  evening  was  pleasant,  every  thing  being 
well  done  and  the  party  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
handsomest  given  in  Beverly  for  a  great  while  .  .  .  Uncle 

15.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  Beverly  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  July  19,  1833. 

16.  Letter  from  Deborah  Cox  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  May  5,  1837. 
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Dane  was  very  kind  to  Debby  .  .  .  insisting  that  her  dress 
should  be  rich  and  everything  done  handsomely — the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  dress  was  silk  of  the  best  kind,  white  of  course, 
white  carnelian  ornaments  and  her  hair  decorated  with  a 
pearl  comb  and  a  bunch  of  white  feather  flowers  and  she 
looked,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  say  all  brides  look,  beautifully — 

I  spent  one  day  with  her  arranging  her  rooms — they  are 
very  pleasantly  situated  and  furnished  in  good  taste  and  for 
the  present  at  least  she  is  as  much  at  her  ease  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  be — I  wish  all  her  married  life  may  ghde  as 
smoothly  as  this  first  week.^^ 

The  young  Torreys  spent  the  first  few  years  of  their  married 
life  in  a  boarding-house,  as  a  great  many  newly  married  couples 
did  in  those  days.  They  were  extremely  happy,  and  Debby,  her 
sister  observed,  was  a  "most  devoted  wife,  for  her  duty  always  calls 
her  home  at  dark  when  she  comes  down  to  sptmd  the  afternoon — 
the  Dr.  increases  in  practice  and  I  think  is  very  well  satisfied 
with  his  situation.”**  In  1839,  when  they  moved  into  a  house  of 
their  own,  Augustus’  father  and  Debby 's  unmarried  sisters,  Sarah 
and  Lucy,  moved  right  in  with  them.  This  was  not  an  unusual  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  families  frequently  included  peripheral  figures  in 
the  persons  of  widowed  grandparents  or  maiden  aunts;  and  these 
three  remained  to  the  end  of  their  days  a  part  of  Augustus’  and 
Debby’s  household.  Joseph  Torrey  had  in  fact  purchased  the 
house,  which  had  been  moved  in  1787  from  its  original  water¬ 
front  location  to  a  site  on  Cabot  Street.  The  following  year  he 
had  relinquished  it  to  Augustus,  "in  consideration  of  28  hundred 
dollars”  and  presumably  with  the  understanding  that  Joseph, 
a  widower,  should  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  The 
house  was  a  large  and  handsome  one,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  shade  trees,  gardens,  and  grape-arbors,  and  behind  them  a  big 
uncultivated  field  so  wild  and  remote  that  generations  of  children 
called  it  "going  to  California”  when  they  played  there.  (Now  a 
rooming-house  flanked  by  gas  stations,  the  house  still  stands  on 
Cabot  Street,  a  few  doors  away  from  the  Historical  Society.) 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  wedding,  the  Torreys’  first 
child,  Anna  Stephens,  was  born.  Six  more  followed  in  the  space 

1 7.  Letter  from  Sarah  Dane  Cox  to  Eben  Ellingwood  Cox,  Beverly  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  ii,  1834. 

1 8.  Letter  from  Lucy  Cox  to  Eben  Ellingwood  Cox,  Beverly  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  October  11,  1834. 
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of  fifteen  years — Henry  Augustus  Pearson,  Eben  Ellingwood, 
Joseph  Cutler,  Samuel  William,  Helen  Maria  Stephens,  and  Aug¬ 
ustus — and,  despite  the  willing  assistance  of  her  sisters,  Debby 
was  constantly  occupied  with 

the  narrow  circle  of  home  and  the  small  cares  that  make 
the  sum  of  our  life — woman’s  life.  “What  we  shall  eat,  what 
we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed”  is,  I 
confess,  too  often,  for  weeks,  the  limit  of  my  thoughts.*® 

Augustus,  too,  found  himself  very  busy.  With  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  practice,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society  and  regularly  attended  its  meetings  in 
Salem,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parent  society,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical,  in  Boston.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Social  Library,  and 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  Lyceum,  though  declining  presiden¬ 
tial  re-election;  on  occasion  he  was  invited  to  lecture  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  In  addition,  he  had  served  on  the  school  committee 
since  1829,  three  years  after  its  formation.  His  many  tasks  in 
this  capacity  included  monthly  visits,  on  a  rotation  basis,  to  the 
ten  Beverly  schools  (the  school  year  then  extending  from  No¬ 
vember  to  August),  and  “the  performance  of  any  other  reasonable 
services  which  the  General  Committee  may  prescribe.”^®  Among 
such  services  were  the  oral  examination  and  appointment  of 
teachers;  the  selection  and  ordering  of  textbooks;  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  regular  reports,  at  town  meeting,  on  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  instructors  were  performing  their  own  duties, 
which  were 

to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction, 
the  principles  of  Piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  Truth; 
love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence; 
sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation  and 
temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  whicn  are  the  ornament 
of  human  societ}'  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded.** 

So  dutifully  did  these  teachers  labor  that  by  1846  it  could  be 

recorded  that  "in  no  former  year  within  the  recollection  of  the 

« 

19.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  May  5,  1837. 

20.  Records  of  Beverly  School  Committee:  By-Laws,  1826. 

21.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843),  p.  114. 
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Committee,  has  the  moral  state  of  the  scholars  been  so  favorably 
reported. With  such  a  triumph,  the  townsmen  were  only  slight¬ 
ly  distressed  to  learn  that  “the  average  attendance,  though  im¬ 
proved,  is  far  from  what  it  should  be”-*  and  that  the  exemplarily 
moral  pupils  showed  themselves  sadly  deficient  in  such  prosaic 
matters  as  writing,  spelling,  music,  and  recitation. 

The  Massachusetts  Statute  of  Education,  passed  in  1827,  had 
outlawed  the  use  of  sectarian  books  and  teachings,  and  required 
the  establishment  of  tax-supported  high  schools  in  all  towns  whose 
population  was  over  five  hundred.  It  was  thus  incumbent  upon 
the  Beverly  committeemen  to  provide  non-sectarian  texts  and  en¬ 
force  non-sectarian  principles  in  their  schools.  But  Beverly 
blandly  chose  to  ignore  the  second  clause  of  the  Statute,  and  voted 
at  town  meeting  “not  to  have  a  high  school  because,  forsooth,  it 
would  be  making  poor  people  pay  for  educating  gentlemen’s 
sons!!!”-^  Not  until  1858,  after  considerable  pressure  from  the 
state,  was  a  high  school  finally  established;  and  only  two  years 
later  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  it,  Augustus  being  among 
those  who  fought,  successfully,  for  its  preservation.  (The  victory 
came  too  late  for  the  Torreys’  eldest  son,  Henry;  he  had  graduated 
in  1854  from  the  high  school  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  home  facilities,  he  had  been  sent  to  study 
and  board  with  his  erudite  Uncle  Joseph.) 

There  were  many  additional  demands  upon  Augustus’  time  and 
good  nature,  for  this  was  an  era  of  Causes,  an  era  in  which 
“society  was  closing  in  upon  the  individual.”*®  Religious  sects 
and  revivals.  Sabbath  preservation,  medical  cults  and  fads,  woman 
suffrage,  travel  and  land  speculation.  Fourierism  and  other  na¬ 
ture  movements,  politics  and  abolition  societies,  temperance  clubs 
and  charitable  organizations:  all  of  these  blossomed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each 
occasioned  fierce  disputes,  and  each  had  its  exponents,  who  re¬ 
flected  their  intense  preoccupation  and  participation  in  the  letters 
and  essays  of  the  period.  Secular  magazines,  bristling  with  reform, 
began  to  be  published;  and  traditional  religious  exhortation  gave 

22.  Schcxri  Committee  reports,  1846. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Journal  of  Samuel  Rantoul,  1828:  May  15. 

25.  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  quoted  in  George  F.  Whicher,  ed..  The  Tran- 
cendentalist  Revolt  Against  Materialism  (Boston,  1949),  p.  64. 
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ground,  in  many  churches,  to  the  sermon  on  ethics.  New  groups 
were  springing  up  in  ahnost  uncountable  numbers.  In  one  week 
alone  in  1836,  meetings  were  held  in  Boston  by  three  different 
abolition  societies,  three  temperance  organizations,  three  mission¬ 
ary  groups,  two  Sunday  School  unions,  a  Prison  Discipline  so¬ 
ciety,  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Education,  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Moral  Society,  the  Seaman’s  Friend  charitable  group,  the 
Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  nine  different  sectari¬ 
an  organizations,  excluding  church  services. 

These  years,  too,  saw  initial  efforts  made  towards  educating 
and  training  the  handicapped.  Previously,  such  persons  had  been 
privately  cared  for,  if  they  were  fortunate,  or  abandoned  to  the 
workhouse,  if  they  were  not,  for  the  thought  of  teaching  them  any¬ 
thing — of  treating  them  as  rational  human  creatures — was  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Then,  in  1817,  the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  was 
established  in  Hartford,  Connecticut;  fifteen  years  later  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  founded  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In 
1829,  when  it  was  still  novel  and  unique,  Eliza  Pool  visited  the 
Hartford  school  and  recorded  her  impressions  for  Augustus: 

We  saw  none  except  devotional  exercises,  this  morning, 
which  are  always  attended  to,  exclusively,  on  Saturdays. 
Mr.  Gaudalet  [Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  founder  of  the  school 
and  its  first  teacher,  was  married  to  one  of  the  pupils]  ex¬ 
plained  a  portion  of  scripture,  and  prayed,  expressing  his 
ideas  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  Afterward  the  last  weeks  lesson  was  reviewed 
and  explained.  It  was  John  i  from  18-35  verses;  the  verses 
were  written  very  legiblv  on  large  slates.  He  described  the 
Jews  by  their  beard  and  head — the  priests  by  their  garments 
— and  the  Pharisees,  by  their  long  pravers,  with  other  mo¬ 
tions  that  I  did  not  understand.  The  aescent  of  the  Spirit 
like  a  dove,  was  finely  illustrated.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
about  130  ..  .  You  have  heard  of  Julia  Brau,  the  blind 
girl.  We  went  to  her  room;  she  was  sewing,  which  she  does 
very  neatly,  threading  her  needle  with  her  tongue  .  .  .  We 
gave  her  some  flowers,  each  of  which  she  returned  to  the 
one  who  gave  it  her.  She  is  very  interesting,  and  tho’  it  ap¬ 
pears  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  to  her  mind,  she  un¬ 
derstands  as  perfectly  as  the  others.*® 

In  the  realm  of  philanthropic  organization  Beverly  was  not  so 

26.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
Beverly,  June  6,  1829. 
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far  advanced  as  many  another  town:  its  workhouse  was  still  an 
indiscriminate  jumble  of  children,  women,  drunkards,  criminals, 
vagrants  and  paupers,  the  weak  and  the  sick  as  well  as  those 
“whose  bodily  strength  is  adequate  to  such  labor  as  would  enable 
them  to  support  themselves,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the 
public,  were  it  not  for  their  vicious  propensities  and  corrupt  hab¬ 
its.”-^  The  building  itself  was  old  and  filthy,  Beds  were  pallets 
of  dirty  straw',  inmates  often  went  barefooted,  and  “the  stench 
was  enough  to  make  a  well  man  sick.”-*  These  conditions 
persisted  until  1876,  when  the  workhouse  was  finally  replaced 
by  a  more  enlightened  institution,  the  New  England  Industrial 
School. 

Nevertheless,  at  midcentury  the  town,  overlooking  its  Dick¬ 
ensian  blight,  professed  a  new'  and  great  interest  in  charity  and 
social  conditions.  In  the  schools,  progress  of  normal  students  was 
compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Howe’s  blind  scholars.-*  In  general, 
Boston  served  as  a  model,  for  in  the  years  behveen  1810  and  1 840 
no  fewer  than  thirty  different  charitable  institutions  were  founded 
there,  many  of  them  by  wealthy  Calvinists  whose  financial  ac¬ 
cumulations  made  them  tremble  for  their  treasures  in  heaven. 
Beverly,  like  almost  every  other  town,  had  a  Female  Charitable 
Society;  there  were  also  the  Fuel  Society  and  the  Fisher  Charitable 
Society,  both  of  which  numbered  Augustus  among  their  members. 
Tbe  first  maintained  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  wood  and  coal  in 
winter  for  the  needy  poor.  The  second  distributed  money,  food 
and  clothing:  allotments  and  reports  were  made  by  a  board  of 
three  trustees,  on  which  Augustus  served  for  forty-six  consecutive 
years.  Both  societies  were  always  careful  to  make  the  nineteenth- 
century'  distinction  between  the  worthy  poor,  and  those  ignoble 
creatures  who  were  deemed  undeserving  of  aid.  They  thought  it 
desirable  to  relieve 

any  inhabitant  .  .  .  who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  misfor¬ 
tune  may  stand  in  need  of  special  assistance;  to  aid  the  des¬ 
titute  widow,  to  provide  for  the  helpless  orphan,  and  gen¬ 
erally,  to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  as 

27.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  1847. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Robert  Rantoul:  Record  Book  of  School  Visits,  1837. 
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the  funds  of  the  society  may  allow:  excluding  therefrom 
the  idle,  the  profuse,  the  intemperate  .  . 

The  public  inclination,  in  general,  still  tended  towards  helping 
those  who  had  suffered  disastrous  misfortune,  rather  than  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  indigenous  lower  classes  of  society.  Certain  organi¬ 
zations  were  even  more  markedly  exclusive:  one  of  these  was  the 
Union  Fire  Society,  a  group  pledged  to  the  mutual  protection  of 
some  forty  members,  each  identified  by  a  badge  pinned  to  his 
coat  and  a  plaque  nailed  to  the  wall  of  his  dwelling.  The  Society 
thought  Beverly’s  two  town-owned  fire  engines  an  insufficient 
protection;  it  was  their  intention,  therefore,  to  “promote  on  all 
occasions  the  interest,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  each  other 
.  .  .  the  releif  [sic]  and  assistance  of  the  associates  whose  prop¬ 
erty  may  be  destroyed  or  endangered  by  fire.”^^  This  meant  not 
only  financial  contribution,  but  actual  physical  participation  in 
the  fire-fighting.  Each  member  was  required  to 

procure  two  suitable  leathern  buckets  painted  with  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  Society — In  one  of  the  buckets  shall  be  kept  a 
bag,  made  of  Russia  sheeting,  capable  of  containing  three 
bushels  marked  with  the  owner’s  name  and  an  Iron  bed  key 
all  which  shall  be  kept  in  some  conspicuous  and  convenient 
part  of  his  dwelling  .  .  . 

On  notice  of  fire,  each  member  shall  immediately  repair 
with  his  bag  and  bed-key,  to  the  dwelling,  store,  or  shop 
of  the  member  he  apprehends  to  be  most  in  danger,  and  af¬ 
ford  him  every  assistance  the  occasion  may  require,  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  directions,  if  present;  and  in  case  of  the  removal 
of  his  effects,  shall  assist  in  returning  them  to  him  again, 
free  from  expense.®- 

A  member  of  long  standing  later  reflected  that 

it  was  my  invariable  practice  ...  to  take  my  fire  bucket 
and  procede  to  the  scene  of  devastation — it  was  then  the 
prevalent  opinion  that  it  was  an  incumbent  duty  of  all  able 
bodied  persons  so  to  do.  This  opinion  had  a  favorable  moral 
influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  community,  promoting  a  gen¬ 
erous  desire  to  aid  and  assist  one  another  by  personal  labors 
and  sacrifices.®® 

30.  Fisher  Charitable  Society:  Constitution,  1809. 

31.  Union  Fire  Society:  Constitution,  p.  6. 

32.  Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 

33.  Robert  Rantoul,  Autobiography.  Unpublished  manuscript  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
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Augustus  belonged  to  the  Society  from  1835  until  it  disbanded  in 
1859;  and  fires  were  festive  occasions  for  the  Torrey  children, 
who,  as  their  father  searched  the  house  for  the  inevitably  missing 
bed-wrench,  clamored  to  accompany  him  on  his  mission.®* 

But  there  were  also  broader  concerns  which  were  of  not  only 
local,  but  statewide  and  even  national  interest.  Of  these,  the 
temperance  movement  was  perhaps  the  most  universally  appeal¬ 
ing;  it  so  caught  the  popular  fancy  that  by  the  ’forties  there  was 
“no  one  subject  agitating  the  pubhc  mind’’®*  so  greatly  as  the  cru¬ 
sade  against  alcohol.  It  was  not  until  the  turn,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  “it  was  coming  to  be  disapproved  for  the  men  to 
become  seriously  intoxicated  in  mixed  parties,  until  the  dancing 
was  over;’’®®  then,  a  handful  of  soberer  men,  who  advocated  mod¬ 
eration  in  drink  as  in  all  things,  began  to  make  their  voices  heard. 
Others  took  up  the  cry  with  enthusiasm,  and  followers  soon 
crossed  the  bounds  of  mere  temperance  and  became  fanatic  in 
their  demands  for  total  abstinence.  Some  excepted  wine  and  ban¬ 
ned  only  the  use  of  “ardent  spirits;’’  others  outlawed  drink  of 
every  variety;  but  all  agreed  that  alcohol  was  the  potion  of  the 
devil,  and  “most  fruitful  in  its  victims  of  poverty,  suffering, 
wretchedness,  and  pauperism.’’®^  Any  retailer  of  liquor  was  “cor¬ 
rupt,  addicted  to  vicious  courses,  and  an  agent  of  Satan,’’  while 
his  tavern  or  store  was  a  den  of  “gambling,  immoderate  drinking. 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  dissipation  so  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
those  who  resort  to  such  places,  and  so  fraught  with  temptation 
and  allurement  to  the  young  and  thoughtless  .  .  .  leading  them 
to  habits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  and  riotous  conduct.’’®® 
Most  of  the  speakers  were  rabid  in  their  self-righteous  condemna¬ 
tions.  Among  the  rare  exceptions  was  Dr.  Channing,  who 

antedated  our  modern  methods  by  suggesting  reforms  that 
might  substitute  some  healthful  occupation  and  amusement 
...  He  asserted  that  the  widespread  vice  was  due  to  the 
burden  of  toil  that  the  poor  had  to  bear,  to  intellectual  de¬ 
pression,  to  sensuality  and  want  of  self-respect.  To  remove 

34.  Conversation  with  Elizabeth  Torrey  Johnson  (Mrs.  Peer  Prescott), 
December  8,  1957. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1843,  p.  358. 

36.  Carl  R.  Fish,  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man  (New  York,  1927), 
p.  261. 

37.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  1846. 

38.  Ibid.,  March,  1849. 
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these  causes  he  advocated  innocent  pleasures  for  recreation 
and  culture:  popular  music,  dancing,  and  even  the  theatre, 
if  a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  the  place  of  the  coarse 
and  indelicate  performances  which  were  then  given.®® 

Throughout  the  nation,  temperance  societies  flourished.  There 
was  even  a  national  association,  which  published  annual  reports 
of  “quantity  and  cost  of  spirits  consumed,”  “saving  made  by  ab¬ 
stinence,”  “crime,”  “almhouse  population,”  “opinion  of  physi¬ 
cians,”  and  “deaths  by  intemperance.”  There  were  town  and  state 
temf>erance  conventions.  Festivals,  and  Exhibitions.  There  was  a 
society  of  so-called  “reformed  drunkards” — the  Washingtonians — 
who  reaped  large  sums  by  delivering  bombast  on  the  evils  of  al¬ 
cohol,  not  only  at  temperance  lectures  but  at  Lyceums,  Mechanics 
Institutes,  Ladies’  Charitable  Societies  and  sewing  circles,  and 
many  another  such  group.  Poetry,  of  a  sort,  was  written  for  the 
cause;  and  so  widespread  was  the  rash  of  temperance  lectures  in 
the  ’thirties  and  ’forties  that  Emerson  commented  dryly  that  “the 
only  use  which  the  country  people  can  imagine  of  a  scholar,  the 
only  compliment  they  can  think  of  to  pay  him,  is,  to  ask  him  to 
deliver  a  temperance  lecture  or  to  be  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee.”^®  There  were  newspapers  entirely  devoted  to  the 
subject,  like  the  Temperance  Herald  and  Temperance  Offering; 
lay  editors,  too,  gave  the  subject  reams  of  space.  Salem’s  Land¬ 
mark  ran  a  column  called  “Drunkard’s  Mirror”  which  related 
gloomy  anecdotes  of  intemperance,  and  glowingly  portrayed  the 
horrors  of  delirium  tremens  and  the  wretched  fate  of  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s  family.  It  was  the  era  of  The  Road  to  Ruin  and  Ten  Nights 
in  a  Barroom;  and  good  citizens  nodded  in  sage  agreement  with 
the  Landmark  editor  who  hoped  that 

the  ball  of  temperance  which  is  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  will  have  received  an  impetus  .  .  .  which  will  help 
it  onward  in  its  purifying  progress  round  the  world,  and 
that  it  may  never  get  stuck  or  sink  in  the  sloughs  of  abbrevi¬ 
ated  alcohol,  or  be  impeded  in  its  way  by  the  multiplication 
of  wine  vats,  cider  mills  or  hop  poles.^^ 

39.  Daniel  Dulany  Addison,  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters 
(London,  1900),  p.  28. 

40.  Bliss  Perry,  ed..  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals  (Boston,  1926), 
p.  212. 

41.  Salem  Landmark,  November  26,  1836. 
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Should  moral  exhortation  fail,  there  were  still  the  practical 
considerations:  alcohol  destroyed  the  human  system,  subjected 
the  individual  to  disease,  and  minimized  industrial  efficiency. 
Moreover,  doctors  supported  these  claims.  In  1833  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society  adopted  certain  resolutions,  drawn  up 
by  Augustus  and  comparable  to  those  in  many  another  state: 

Resolved,  that  we  look  upon  distilled  spirits  as  the  bane 
and  ruin  of  most  individuals  who  use  it  as  a  drink.  That 
it  is  utterly  indigestible,  that  it  affords  no  nourishment,  and 
that  the  constant  use  of  it,  tends  to  enervate  the  system  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  many  diseases. 

Resolved,  that  we  view  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making, 
for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance  in  this  county  and 
throughout  tne  community. 

Resolved,  that  we  unite  in  the  opinion  that  total  absti¬ 
nence  is  the  only  means  to  bring  al>out  this  result. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  cooperate 
with  the  Friends  of  Temperance  throughout  our  country 
both  by  influence  and  example  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.^“ 

The  people  of  Beverly  applauded  these  resolutions,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  firm  views  of  their  young  doctor.  The  previous  year,  at 
town  meeting,  they  had  already  considered  “whether  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  town  the  ‘Public  Good’  requires  that  any  persons 
should  be  licensed  to  retail  ardent  spirits?”  The  decision  was  re¬ 
soundingly  negative,  and  they  had  voted  to  prosecute  anyone 
who,  within  the  town  limits,  should  "sell  any  spirituous  or  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  in  the  open  air,  in  any  booth  or  other  temjjorary 
building,  in  any  house,  shop,  room,  or  apartment,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tippling,  or  gaming,  or  .  .  .  for  the  resort  of  wanton  or 
dissolute  persons.”**  They  scheduled  temperance  meetings,  and 
Augustus  was  pressed  into  service  as  speaker,  along  with  minis¬ 
ters  and  political  dignitaries  of  the  town.  The  citizens  signed 
pledges  and  made  vows,  and  the  Mechanics  Institute  invited 
John  Gough,  most  noted  of  the  Washingtonians,  to  lecture.  Only 
one  thing  marred  their  pride  in  the  progress  of  abstinence:  Bev¬ 
erly’s 

42.  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society:  Resolutions,  1833. 

43.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March,  183a. 
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easy  intercourse  with  the  city  of  Salem  still  furnishes  great 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  the  depraved  appetite  of  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  still  cling  with  destroying  grasp  to  the 
hottle,  and  also  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  make,  what  to 
them,  we  still  believe,  would  be  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  self- 
indulgence,  upon  the  altar  of  benevolence  .  .  .  They  are 
not  sufficiently  enlightened  upon  this  great  subject,  to  see 
the  connection  between  this  trifling  indulgence  of  their  appe¬ 
tite,  and  the  misery,  crime,  and  wretchedness  which  exist 
in  every  section  of  our  country.^* 

The  townsmen  wrote  indignant  letters,  held  meetings,  and 
finally  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  requesting  that  Salem  be  forced 
to  revoke  all  liquor  licenses,  and  that,  in  fact,  licensing  be  nation¬ 
ally  and  universally  suppressed,  "to  the  great  satisfaction  and 
lasting  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.”*®  Any  milder  measures,  they 
warned,  would  be  “fraught  with  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
and  effects  in  promoting  intemperance,  drunkenness,  poverty,  sin, 
and  misery.”*®  But  Congress  did  not  respond,  and  Salem  remained 
the  gadfly  in  Beverly’s  efforts  towards  abstinence.  Even  so,  those 
who  resorted  there  for  drink  could  simply  be  committed  to  the 
workhouse,  if  they  were  of  the  laboring  class.  If  they  were  not, 
self-respect  or  self-consciousness  usually  restrained  them  from 
appearing  in  anything  but  a  sober  condition;  so  the  suppression 
of  public  intemperance,  at  least,  was  fairly  successful. 

The  movement  was  particularly  gratifying  to  old  Joseph  Torrey, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  interest  himself  in  the  cause. 
As  early  as  1 8 1 1 ,  he  had  presented  his  own  remedial  prescrip¬ 
tions  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut: 

1.  Let  each  reformer  set  a  wholesome  example  of  absti¬ 
nence,  so  that  the  proverb  ‘physician  heal  thyself  shall 
not  apply  to  him. 

2.  Let  hospitality  be  shown  in  better  ways  than  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  bottle  to  our  neighbour’s  mouth,  endeavouring 
to  render  it  as  unfashionable,  to  offer,  as  it  has  been 
to  with'hold,  the  liquid  fires. 

3.  Furnish  no  spirit,  but  a  better  equivalent,  to  laborers 
employed. 

44.  Letter  from  Beverly  citizens  to  editor  of  Salem  Landmark,  June  18, 
1836. 

4$.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records:  Petition,  March,  1839. 

46.  Ibid.,  March,  1840. 
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4.  Let  Associations  be  instituted  on  the  above  principles, 
and  lectures,  addresses,  and  discussion,  be  encouraged, 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind."*^ 

At  that  time,  such  principles  were  revolutionary,  and  their  pro¬ 
mulgation  antedated  by  two  years  the  formation  of  the  first  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  (Boston),  whose  constitution 
Joseph  helped  to  draw  up.  Twenty-five  years  later  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  extensive  acceptance  of  his  suggestions. 
And  the  same  period  also  produced,  undoubtedly  as  a  concom¬ 
itant  of  the  temperance  movement,  a  surge  of  religious  revivalism. 
"There  is  a  very  powerful  work  of  grace  going  on  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,”  Augustus’  mother  noted  proudly;**  while  her  irrepressi¬ 
ble  son  remarked  with  amusement  that 

they  had  a  four  days  [religious]  meeting  in  Salem  lately — 
made  quite  a  stir — the  two  Hales  are  among  the  converts 
.  .  .  A.W.  of  Boston  has,  as  thev  express  it,  ‘obtained  a 
hope’ — Friend  B.  is  quite  in  the  fidgets — “don’t  understand 
these  things” — pulls  out  his  watch — “new  times,  grand  do¬ 
ings,  going  of  it  all  hollow” — cants  his  hat  a  leetle — “what 
d’ya  think  Torrey!  rather  too  ’doxical  for  me,  can’t  stand  it, 
too  much  of  a  burster” — rubs  his  hands — ^“the  Uni[tari- 
an]s  do  it  up  the  nicest — a  little  too  fine” — runs  to  the 
door  and  peeps  .  .  .  sings  huntsman’s  chorus,  rub  a  dubs 
etc.  etc.  etc.** 

Joseph,  of  course,  was  delighted,  and  his  elation  increased 
when  letters  from  his  wife’s  brother,  Ephraim  Cutler,  began  re¬ 
porting  the  “progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom”  in  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
with  his  large  family.  Revivalism  and  temperance  had  reached 
them,  with  the  result  that  “we  have  become  an  exceedingly  altered 
people  .  .  .  rejoicing  in  hope  that  their  feet  are  placed  on  the 
rock  Christ  Jesus.”*®  Of  his  eight  children,  Ephraim  could  report 
that  seven  were  religiously  inclined,  and  his  eldest  son  “among 

47.  George  T.  Dole,  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death,  and  embracing 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  (Salem,  1851),  p.  25. 

48.  Letter  from  Mary  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Salem  to  Royalton, 
Vt.,  April  2,  1827. 

49.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Cox,  Beverly  to  Framing¬ 
ham,  July  18,  1831. 

50.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  December  26,  1831. 
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die  number  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  in  his  right  mind;”*' 
he  was  sure  the  Torreys  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  was 
the  effect  of  “New  England’s  liberality”  in  sending  her  teachers 
and  ministers  westward.  The  high-pitched  frenzy  of  the  Ohio  let¬ 
ters  indicated  that  Ephraim’s  religious  fanaticism  was  even  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Joseph  answered  that  Ephraim 
had 

correcUy  assumed  the  satisfaction  it  affords  us  to  learn  the 
prosperity  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  your  region  and  it  is  far 
from  diminishing  our  gratification  that  any  measure  of  it 
may  be  reckoned  to  the  instrumentality  of  New  England 
liberality.  May  her  humble  endeavour  be  increased  and  re- 
w'arded  an  hundredfold  by  future  intelligence  of  the  kind 
your  letter  brings  and  need  w’e  tell  you  the  peculiar  joy  we 
experienced  in  learning  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  your 
own  family  are  hopefully  walking  in  or  seeking  the  way  of 
truth  ...  You  have  aoubtless  learned  ere  this  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Truth  in  New  England.  .  .  .O  that  none  in  our 
families  may  continue  to  decline  the  gospel  invitation.®^ 

Feeling  perhaps  that  the  triumph  of  Truth  had  been  less  than 
complete — for  Augustus’  non<onformity  still  rankled — Joseph  be¬ 
gan  to  make  plans  for  a  visit  to  Ohio.  He  was  eager  to  form  his  own 
impressions  of  a  society  that  was  said  to  “abound  in  every  grace 
and  good  work.”®®  There  was  also  a  more  worldly  reason  for  the 
trip.  From  his  father-in-law,  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Joseph 
had  inherited  considerable  property  in  Ohio.  Before  making  a 
final  decision  to  sell  the  lands,  the  practical  Calvinist,  true  to  his 
dual  nature,  wished  to  make  a  thorough  and  personal  examina¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Mary  Torrey  was  also  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to 
the  West.  In  1833  George  and  Eunice,  with  two  of  their  three 
children,  had  moved  to  Michigan,  whence  drifted  alarming  de¬ 
scriptions  of  frontier  living: 

I  wish  you  could  just  look  in  upon  us  and  see  how  we  live, 

51.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  December  30,  1831. 

52.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Ephraim  Cutler,  Salem  to  Warren, 
Ohio,  January  25,  1832. 

53.  Letter  from  Ephraim  Cutler  to  Mary  and  Joseph  Torrey,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Salem,  July  17,  1835. 
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you  would  go  home  and  think  your  house  was  a  palace  .  .  . 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  tHe  room  stands  a  pork  barrel 
and  ladder  .  .  .  the  west  side  is  the  large  trunk  the  south 
the  bureau  and  the  bed  room,  near  it  on  the  east  side  a 
table  salt  barrel  and  barrel  for  flour.  We  have  one  thing  that 
most  of  our  neighbors  have  not,  that  is  an  oven  ...  I  have 
all  my  candles  to  make  and  sewing  to  do  and  knitting  be¬ 
sides  churning  washing  etc  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  here  are  very  limited  and  George  and  Joseph  cannot 
go  to  school  at  all  which  grieves  me  very  much  .  .  .  when 
I  think  of  those  advantages  we  have  left  in  coming  here  1 
think  we  have  made  too  dear  a  sacrifice  ...  for  I  esteem 
Learning.  More  than  silver  or  gold.’^ 


The  thought  of  her  grandchildren  being  brought  up  in  such  bar¬ 
baric  conditions  horrified  Mary,  and  she  was  eager  to  visit  the 
outlandish  place  to  judge  whether,  hopefully,  Eunice  had  exag¬ 
gerated.  (Eunice  had  not:  she  died  three  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  from  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and  puerperal  fever, 
aggravated  by  exhaustion  from  strenuous  overwork.) 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Joseph  and  Mary  set  off  for  Ohio,  then 
a  journey  of  about  ten  days  by  boat,  stagecoach,  and  ferry.  On  the 
boat  trip  to  Long  Island  the  Torreys  were  pleased  to  be  “enter¬ 
tained  with  a  temperance  lecture  .  .  .  preceded  by  a  prayer.”” 
The  company,  however,  was  less  to  their  liking,  and  at  one  point 

an  Irishman  began  to  curse  and  swear  at  an  awful  rate. 
After  hesitating  whether  reproof  would  result  in  anything 
better  than  casting  pearls  before  swine,  and  finding  him 
cooling  down,  I  kindly  said,  “May  I  ask  you  a  question,  my 
friend,  without  giving  offense?”  “O  yes,”  said  he.  “Did  you 
ever,”  I  then  asked,  “seriously  consider  the  third  command¬ 
ment?”  “I  have  heard,”  he  gruffly  replied,  "of  the  eleventh 
commandment,  which  is,  let  every'  one  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.”  Not  wholly  discouraged,  I  ventured  to  add:  “Well, 
this  may  be  good  doctrine;  but  I  hope  you  will  remember  that 
God  will  not  hold  you  guiltless  if  you  take  his  name  in  vain.” 
After  a  moment’s  pause,  he  said,  “Sir,  you  are  right,”  and 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  wrong.  We  might  less  revolt  from 

54.  Letter  from  Eunice  Bowker  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Gull  Prairie, 
Michigan,  to  Salem,  October  3,  1835. 

55.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  May  21,  1836). 
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contact  with  publicans  and  sinners  if,  like  him  we  profess 
to  follow,  we  might  always  do  them  good.^** 

Joseph,  however,  despite  his  sanctimonious  remarks,  revolted  con¬ 
siderably  from  his  fellow  travelers,  and  this  added  to  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  the  trip,  which  was  undeniably  wearing.  As  a  further 
disadvantage,  they  found  that 

passages  in  the  stage  were  so  much  in  requisition,  that  we 
could  not  secure  any  without  waiting  two  days,  and  then 
only  in  the  mail  stage,  which  we  found,  too  late,  and  to  our 
sorrow,  ceased  not  day  or  night  to  jumble  us  through  mud 
and  mire,  and  deep  gullies,  and  sloughs  of  despond  .  .  . 
having  traveled  all  night  without  sleep  .  .  .  and  the  pass¬ 
engers  all  protesting,  [the  coachman]  consented  with  much 
apparent  reluctance  to  our  resting  from  10  to  3  o’clock, 
when  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  we  rallied,  finely  re¬ 
freshed,  and  by  night  arrived  at  our  destination. 

Rugged  coachmen  and  surly  Irishmen  notwithstanding,  Joseph 
found  much  to  admire  and  marvel  at  during  the  trip:  steamboats, 
toll  bridges,  tunnels,  churches,  Philadelphia’s  reservoir  system, 
and  the  various  “pious  homes’’  they  visited.  Niagara  Falls  brought 
one  thought  to  his  mind,  or  at  least  to  his  pen:  “how  irresistible 
is  the  displeasure  of  God.’’®*  In  Ohio  he  found  that  Ephraim  had 
spoken  truly,  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  “there  is  here  a 
better  estimate  of  the  one  thing  needful,  and  a  greater  endeavour 
to  secure  and  extend  its  influence,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  exam¬ 
ple,  prayer,  and  substance,  than  in  our  region.’’  He  quickly  added, 
however,  that  “the  section  we  have  traversed  is  mainly  peopled  by 
emigrants  from  New  England.’’®* 

This  was  universally  true,  and  wherever  they  went  they  were 
astonished  by  the  number  of  tourists,  speculators,  and  emigrants 
from  the  east.  It  was  a  mark  of  the  times.  The  widespread  panic 
and  financial  depression  following  Jackson’s  closing  of  the  banks 
in  1832  had  frightened  many  a  New  Englander  and  New  Yorker 

56.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  June  4,  1836). 

57.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie, 
Mich,  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  23,  1836). 

58.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  August  20,  1836). 

59.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio, 
to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  2,  1836). 
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into  seeking  new  enterprises  and  security  in  the  western  frontier 
towns.  Joseph  commented  that 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  increasing  population  and 
consequent  business,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  last  day  of 
our  journey  back  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles, 
we  saw  not  less  than  a  hundred  wagons,  loaded  with  families, 
and  furniture,  and  merchandise;  and  this  is  but  one  of  many 
avenues,  and  the  season  for  travel  is  waning  .  .  .  the  rage 
for  obtaining  land,  for  improvement  and  speculation,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe.  Most  of  our  fellow 
travelers  had  this  for  their  object;  and  while  walking  about 
I  was  sometimes  asked  by  emigrants  if  I  could  sell  them  a 
farm,  or  tell  them  where  they  could  find  one.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  U.  S.  land,  but  such  is  the  trouble  of  selecting 
and  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not  already  sold,  and  going 
through  the  various  processes  at  the  land  offices — which  are 
so  thronged  that  you  have  to  wait,  you  know  not  how  long, 
before  you  can  have  attention — that  many  will  give  a  hand¬ 
some  allowance  to  procure  it  at  second  hand.  There  are 
many  plots  projected  on  paper,  with  splendid  public  edi¬ 
fices,  and  streets,  and  squares  (which  are  to  be)  and  houses 
which  you  may  buy  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.®® 

"The  spirit  of  land  speculation  so  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
West,"  grumbled  the  dour  Landmark  editor  that  same  summer, 
“will,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  our  most 
enterprising  men.”  Many  of  the  ventures  did  fail,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  ’thirties  it  was  observed  that  "commercial  distress  and  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment  pervade  our  whole  nation.”®*  But  the  poten¬ 
tialities  were  undeniable.  From  the  village  of  Gull  Prairie,  where 
George  and  Eunice  lived,  Joseph  enthusiastically  wrote  that  he 
had  "seen  no  place  susceptible  of  such  rapid  improvement  as 
Michigan  .  .  .  Excellent  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  barley, 
potatoes  etc.  are  easily  raised  with  suitable  cultivation — and  what 
can  be  expected  without?”®* 

Joseph’s  letters,  effusive  admixtures  of  saccharine  piety  and 
practical  observation,  were  addressed  to  a  fellow  Deacon  in  Salem, 

60.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie, 
Michigan,  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  23,  1836). 

61.  Josef  and  Dorothy  Berger,  eds..  Diary  of  America.  (New  York, 
1957),  P-  209. 

62.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie,  Mich¬ 
igan  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  July  23,  1836). 
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who  published  them  serially  in  the  Landmark  as  “Notes  of  a 
Western  Tourist.”  In  writing  to  his  own  family  he  was  less  dili¬ 
gent,  provoking  Augustus  to  remark  that 

mail  after  mail  has  only  brought  disappointment  to  us  in 
their  letter-bags,  and  enquiry  upon  enquiry  from  friends 
"when  did  you  hear  last  from  your  father  and  mother” 
could  only  be  evasively  answered  ...  I  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  the  promise  of  seeing  the  latest  letters  after  they  had 
been  seen  in  print  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  among 
whom  the  Landmark  circulates  ...  to  them  I  would  have 
written,  if  I  could  have  known  where  they  were!!!®® 

During  the  five  months  of  their  absence,  he  had  heard  almost 
nothing  directly  from  his  parents,  and  had  only  a  rough  idea  of 
their  itinerary.  Joseph  was  almost  seventy’;  Mary  was  sixty-five, 
and  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several  months.  Augustus  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  journey  might  prove  "too  severe  in  itself  .  .  . 
out  of  the  reach  of  comforts,  attentions,  and  privileges,”®*  and  his 
fears  were  well  founded,  for  in  Burlington,  shortly  before  they 
had  planned  to  return  home,  Mary'  Torrey  died. 

Augustus  had  been  concerned  about  his  mother’s  health;  he 
had  also  been  piqued  by  his  parents’  uncommunicative  silence. 
Gregarious  and  affectionate  himself,  he  resented  and  was  deeply 
hurt  by  their  refusal  to  share,  by  letter,  the  details  of  their  trip,  in 
which  he  took  a  strong  if  vicarious  interest.  He  had  always  longed 
to  travel;  the  desire  had  been  stifled  by  his  father’s  and  later  his 
own  financial  exigencies.  He  daydreamed  of  some  day  visiting 
Europe,  and  in  1828,  when  the  University  of  Vermont  had  sent 
his  brother  Joseph  on  a  book-purchasing  tour  abroad,  Augustus 
had  good-humouredly  suggested  that 

A  sea  voyage  is  an  admirable  pill  for  a  dyspeptic,  if  you  are 
one — an(l  I  begin  to  feel  myself  somewhat  indisposed  and 
my  health  becoming  indifferent  etc.  and  have  no  doubt 
that  a  trip  to  Paris  and  a  short  residence  in  the  salubrious 
clime  of  the  Hospital  La  Charite  or  La  Piti6  would  be  of 
infinite  service  to  me:  I  can  see  but  one  possible  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  procuring  this  bolus  viz.  want  of  cash, 

63.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  July  30,  1836. 

64.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  June  27,  1836. 
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an  article  somewhat  necessary  in  the  business  and  con¬ 
sequently  if  not  duly  considered  will  be  apt  to  interfere 
somewhat  presumptuously  with  my  wishes.  As  you  pre¬ 
sumably  are  troubled  with  no  difficulty  of  this  embarrassing 
nature,  I  would  modestlv  propose  to  you  for  a  loan  of  a  cool 
thousand  or  so  by  the  lielp  of  which  we  might  share  the 
benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  result  from  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  voyage  and  continental  tour — besides  the  benefit  on  your 
side  of  my  medical  advice  on  the  way  which  I  assure  you 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous.*® 

Although  this  plan  remained  as  nebulous  as  Augustus  had  ex¬ 
pected,  he  enjoyed  picturing  Joseph 

luxuriating  under  the  soft  sky  and  in  the  bright  air  of 
Italy — enwrapt  amidst  its  rich  music  and  enchanting 
scenery — revelling  among  its  wonders  of  nature  and  art — 
feasting  upon  its  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  absorbed  in 
the  glories  of  its  architecture  .  .  .  decked  out  with  silken 
wings  and  fluttering  about  in  the  etherial  blue  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  in  company  with  other  cognoscenti  and  dilettanti.  But 
leave  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  come  out  of  thy  marble  pal¬ 
ace,  and  turning  thy  gaze  away  from  that  Angelo  or  that 
Raphael  and  thy  ear  from  that  guitar  .  .  .  swallow  an  iced 
fruit  or  tAvo  and  thus  sober  thyself  down  to  some  nearer 
equality  with  this  barbarous  region,  and  then  I  shall  have 
some  small  chance  of  being  attended  to  tho’  I  say  nothing 
very  tasteful  or  after  the  more  Italiane  .  .  .  Your  letter  to 
me  expresses  a  feeling  of  disappointment  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  art  in  France  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect 
— I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  that  I  should  really  have  antici¬ 
pated  more  of  the  rapturous  from  you — but  one  thing  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  this,  you  are  determined  to  judge  for  yourself — 
so  I  shall  place  great  dependence  upon  receivingother  letters 
from  you  and  of  getting  true  ideas  of  these  Transatlantic 
wonders — vou  will  visit  Rome,  of  course,  and  Genoa  .  .  . 
you  will  of  course  look  at  the  Alps  .  .  .  you  will  take  in 
Pisa  doubtless,  in  your  route — many  interesting  things  there 
and  I  believe  among  others  some  erudite  professors — Do  you 
pedestrianize  much,  or  are  you  rolled  along  in  a  hurry?  I 
should  suppose  that  in  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  town, 
you  would  be  most  amply  gratified  by  strolling  upon  foot — 
or  taking  a  mule  with  whom  you  could  stray  into  any  out  of 

65.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
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the  wav  place  where  nature  hides  her  magniticence  from  the 

dust  roads  and  noise  of  wheels.”® 

In  imagination  Augustus  traveled  extensively,  but  in  reality  his 
budget  could  never  be  sufficiently  stretched  to  permit  him  a 
view  of  the  “Transatlantic  wonders.”  Even  within  American 
boundaries  his  wanderlust  was  little  gratified.  He  read  a  great 
deal,  and  fully  half  of  the  books  he  withdrew  from  the  Social 
Library  were  accounts  of  voyages  or  biographies  of  explorers: 
Lives  of  Celebrated  Travelers,  Lives  and  Voyages,  Sketches  of 
China,  Discoveries  in  Africa,  A  Foreigner’s  Opinion  of  England, 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.”^  Except  for  these  excur¬ 
sions  in  print,  Beverly  and  Salem  were  his  horizons  for  most  of 
his  days.  There  were  only  occasional  visits  to  Burlington,  the  few' 
months  spent  in  Truro,  and  brief  official  trips  to  New  York,  De¬ 
troit,  St.  Louis,  Richmond,  and  Nashville  as  a  Massachusetts  del¬ 
egate  to  the  two-  or  three-day  conventions  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  There  was  also  an  ill-fated  winter  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina — much  later  in  his  life,  and  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  War  came  as  a  shock  to  Beverly,  whose  citizens  had,  for 
decades,  been  steadfastly  ignoring  politics  and  the  state  of  the 
nation.  A  small  ripple  of  concern  had  been  created  by  Jackson’s 
election,  accompanied  by  what  Joseph  Torrey  termed  “that  scram¬ 
bling  for  spoils,  and  that  political  prevarication  which  too  many 
think  no  sin.”®”  But  the  excitement  was  of  brief  duration,  and 
Augustus  was  soon  able  to  report  that  all  was  “comparatively  calm 
now  that  the  result  of  the  election  is  determined,  and  the  people 
seem  to  be  quite  easy  in  reference  to  the  dreadful  anticipation  of 
suffering  under  the  second  section,”®®  though  many  still  felt 
that  “the  rifle  settles  everything  nowadays,  and  in  all  probability 
[Jackson]  will  put  a  few  into  office,  and  shoot  the  rest.”^®  Later 
still,  Jackson’s  closing  of  the  banks,  and  Carolina’s  nullification  of 

66.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof. 'Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 

67.  Records  of  Beverly  Social  Library,  passim. 

68.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Warren,  Ohio,  to 
Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark,  June  ii,  1836). 

69.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 

70.  Letter  from  Eliza  Pool  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Danvers  to  Truro,  April 
18,  1828. 
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his  tariff,  provoked  mild  local  interest;  but  these,  too,  were  soon 
forgotten. 

Though  the  feeling  was  prevalent  that  ardent  Abolitionists  were 
somehow  not  quite  respectable,^*  the  problem  could  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignored,  for  Emerson  had  called  slavery  a  “debtor  to  all 
justice  human  and  divine” Thoreau  affirmed  that  he  could  not 
“for  an  instant  recognize  that  political  organization  as  my  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  the  slave’s  government  also”;’*  and  Garrison,  whose 
portrait  Cutler  Torrey  had  painted,  was  rapidly  gaining  allies  with 
his  Liberator.  Furthermore,  feeling  was  much  aroused  in  nearby 
Salem,  where  the  women  had  their  own  Abolition  Society  and 
wrote  vehement  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Landmark,  whose  chief 
concerns  were  Sabbath  preservation,  temperance,  and  abolition, 
in  that  order.  Pamphlets  were  published  and  numerous  speeches 
made  in  Salem;  there  were  also  embarrassing  incidents,  such  as 
the  refusal  of  a  local  museum  attendant  to  admit  two  colored  wo¬ 
men. 

Stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  of  neighboring  towns,  Beverly  formed 
an  anti-slavery  society  in  1834,  which  promptly  disbanded  in 
1840.  Except  for  this  weak  and  short-lived  venture,  and  for  an 
occasional  Lyceum  or  Mechanics  lecture  thereafter,  the  subject 
was  given  as  little  attention  as  possible.  The  only  official  comment 
was  made  at  a  town  meeting  in  1854,  following  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  the  citizens  felt  might  “produce 
sectional  animosity,  dissension,  and  conflict,  and  .  .  .  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  keystone  for  an  arch  of  slavery  to  be  suspended  over  a  ter¬ 
ritory  now  free.”’^ 

The  town  meetings  of  i860  found  the  citizens  of  Beverly 
preoccupied  with  temperance,  their  perennial  problem,  as  well 
as  with  such  vital  matters  as  town  boundaries,  local  highways,  the 
high  school,  burial  grounds,  newly  installed  street  lights,  and 
elections  for  local  offices,  including  fence-viewers,  cullers  of  fish, 
tythingmen,  and  hogreeves.”  Nevertheless,  May,  1861,  saw  the 
Beverly  Light  Infantry,  Company  E,  marching  to  Washington 

71.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  The  Flowering  of  New  England  (New  York, 
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72.  Emerson,  Journal,  p.  30. 

73.  Thoreau,  Civil  Disobedience,  in  Whicher,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

74.  Beverly  Town  Meeting  Records,  March  13,  1854. 
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with  the  town’s  “wannest  meed  of  praise  for  their  noble  and  man¬ 
ly  self-sacrifice.’’’*  Then  the  townsmen  patriotically  hung  a  copy 
of  Stuart’s  portrait  of  Washington  in  their  Town  Hall,  set  their 
women  to  knitting  socks  and  scarves  for  the  soldiers,  and  waited 
patiently.  “War  news  is  the  subject  of  most  of  our  conversation,’’” 
one  of  them  observed;  yet  most  good  townsmen  felt  that  victory 
was  assured,  for  the  issues,  after  all,  were  clear:  “the  North  fight¬ 
ing  for  justice  and  humanity  and  the  South  for  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression.’’’* 

The  outcome  justified  their  faith,  however  biased,  and  the 
years  immediately  following  Appomattox  were  spent  in  a  state  of 
quiet  recuperation.  The  enthusiasm  for  causes  had  ebbed;  the 
temperance  movement  was  slackening;  the  Lyceum  was  dead. 
Everyone  had  been  hard-pressed  for  cash  and  clothing,  and  many 
families  had  lost  husbands,  fathers,  sons.  The  Torreys  had  been 
more  fortunate:  two  of  Augustus’  and  Deborah’s  five  sons,  Sam 
and  Joseph,  had  gone  to  battle  and  had  come  safely  home  again. 

For  a  few  years  the  returning  wounded,  disabled,  and  chronic¬ 
ally  ill  kept  Augustus  very  much  occupied,  frequently  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  and  sickness  himself.  By  the  early  ’seventies,  how¬ 
ever,  the  numbers  had  decreased  significantly,  and  Augustus  felt 
that  he  could  afford  a  much-needed  rest.  With  Sam  at  home  again, 
there  were  two  Dr.  Torreys  in  Beverly,  and  the  elder — weary  as 
his  own  father  had  been  almost  half  a  century  earlier — was  glad 
to  turn  over  much  of  his  large  practice  to  the  younger. 

For  himself,  Augustus  had  other  plans,  and  somewhat  hesitant¬ 
ly  he  presented  them  to  his  family.  He  would  go  south,  where  land 
was  cheap,  and  establish  an  ideal  farm.  Joe,  whose  position  as  a 
cotton  broker  had  made  him  fairly  affluent,  would  finance  his 
father’s  venture,  buying  the  acreage  and  providing  needed  materi¬ 
als  and  maintenance  until  the  farm  became  self-supporting,  which 
Augustus,  at  least,  never  doubted  would  be  the  case.  Another  son, 
Ellingwood,  had  kindly  offered  his  assistance  as  a  manual  laborer 
for  the  first  few  months.  When  the  idea  proved  successful,  Aug¬ 
ustus  would  send  for  the  rest  of  the  family:  his  wife,  her  one  sur¬ 
viving  sister,  the  children  and  grand-children,  and  maybe  even 

76.  Ibid.  May,  1861. 
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some  of  their  friends.  They  would  not  grow  rich,  nor  would  they 
expect  to;  but  it  would  be  the  perfect  subsistence  colony. 

Far  from  being  unique,  his  project  was  reminiscent  of  an 
epidemic  of  similar  schemes  which  had  reached  a  p>eak  several 
decades  earlier.  Of  individual  ventures,  the  most  widely  known 
and  probably  the  most  fruitful  was  Thoreau’s  two-year  sojourn  at 
Walden.  Group  efforts  had  been  less  rewarding.  Brook  Farm, 
with  its  enthusiastic  but  totally  inexperienced  and  impractical 
Transcendentalists,  had  run  its  brief  course  by  1847;  Fruitlands, 
mismanaged  by  Bronson  Alcott,  had  failed  even  more  dismally 
in  1843.  Nor  were  the  colonies  of  Oneida  and  New  Harmony 
notable  for  their  smooth  functioning;  in  Oneida,  the  Perfection¬ 
ist  leaders  of  the  group  were  often  arrested  by  more  conser\’ative 
policemen,  for  adherence  to  their  doctrine  of  “complex  marriage.” 
Still,  at  mid-century  there  were  many  others  who  had  agreed 
that  “society  seems  noxious,”  and  who  believed  that  “against  these 
baleful  influences  Nature  is  the  antidote. Countless  attempts 
had  been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  ideal  colonies,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  radical,  some  flourishing  for  a  few  months  or 
even  years,  others  doomed  to  almost  immediate  extinction.  So 
marked  was  the  trend  that  Emerson  called  it 

a  sign  of  our  times  .  .  .  that  many  intelligent  and  religious 
persons  withdraw  themselves  from  the  common  labors  and 
competitions  of  the  market  and  the  caucus,  and  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  a  certain  solitary  and  critical  way  of  living,  from 
which  no  solid  fruit  has  yet  appeared  to  justify  their  sepa¬ 
ration.”** 

War  had  done  much  to  put  an  end  to  such  experimentation, 
and  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  Reconstruction  were  little  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  resumption.  Paradoxically,  most  citizens  were  too 
occupied  with  simply  the  business  of  living  to  attempt  a  new  and 
simplified  mode  of  life.  But  though  the  catch  phrases  of  the 
’forties  and  ’fifties — Fourierism,  collective  living,  back-to-nature, 
life  in  the  woods — were  no  longer  heard,  such  ventures  had  not 
been  wholly  abandoned,  and  were  finding  a  new  direction  in  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  South. 

There  were  many  northerners  who  saw  in  the  battered  South 
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an  opportunity  for  tremendous  exploitation  in  one  or  another 
form.  But  there  were  also  those  who,  optimistically,  felt  the  hope 
of  realizing  their  aspirations  on  a  new  and  untried  frontier,  and 
Augustus  was  one  of  these.  More  prosaically,  he  felt  that  the 
southern  chmate  would  be  beneficial  to  his  rather  poor  health; 
and  decidedly,  he  longed  for  a  vacation  from  the  daily  stresses  he 
had  endured  in  his  fifty  years  as  a  physician.  Moreover,  he  would 
finally  be  yielding  to  the  strong  horticultural  inclination  which  he 
had  always  indulged,  but  never  so  fully  as  he  would  have  liked. 
This  was  a  lifelong  interest:  as  early  as  1825  he  had  written  to 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  then  in  Tennessee,  asking  whether 

you  ever  in  your  walks  meet  with  handsome  flowers  peculiar 
to  that  country  in  a  wild  state?  I  should  feel  very  much  ob¬ 
liged  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  collect  tne  seeds  of 
such,  do  them  up  closely,  and  keep  them  by  you,  as  you 
procure  them  from  time  to  time:  and  when  you  return  to 
New  England  include  them  in  your  budget  as  a  valuable 
present  to  your  affectionate  brother  A.  Torrey.®* 

Thereafter  his  letters  included  frequent  requests  for  seeds,  in 
hopes  of  “many  a  fair  flower  which  we  dwellers  in  the  north  know 
little  of’;  and  Charles  was  assured  that  "by  begging  the  seeds  of 
some  fair  lady  or  good  natured  florist  you  can  afford  Ma’am  and 
myself  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  Nashville.’'*^  And  Joseph,  in 
Paris  in  1829,  was  urged  to  “gratify  Ma’am  and  myself,  if  you 
should  meet  with  seeds,  roots  or  plants  which  could  be  made  to 
flourish  here,  by  preserving,  or  packing  and  sending  them  on  if 
they  should  incommode  you,’’*®  while  a  similar  request  followed 
George  to  Michigan  in  1833. 

Marriage  had  not  decreased  this  devotion,  and  Deborah  in  fact 
sometimes  felt  that  her  husband  was  too  attentive  a  gardener. 
In  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law,  written  after  three  years  of  mar¬ 
riage,  she  reported  that  Augustus  would  soon  be  sending  them  a 
catalog  of  all  the  plants  and  shrubs  in  Italy’s  first  greenhouse,  and, 
if  he  could  find  someone  to  care  for  it  en  route,  “a  beautiful  tea 
rose  now  in  bud’’;  and  she  added  somewhat  anxiously  that 

8 1 .  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  8,  1825. 

82.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Salem  to 
Nashville,  Term.,  September  14,  1825. 

83.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Paris,  France,  January  24,  1829. 
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my  husband  devotes  all  his  leisure,  and  some  time  that  is 
not  leisure,  to  gardening — his  plants  are  cherished  with  pa¬ 
rental  care — the  thought  of  their  growth  is  with  him  when 
he  lies  down  and  when  he  rises  up — if  he  is  as  assiduous  in 
developing  and  training  aright  the  immortal  plants  that  are 
springing  up  beside  him,  though  the  chills  of  earth  fall 
witheringly  on  our  buds  of  hope,  here,  they  will  open  fair  in 
the  paradise  of  God.“^ 

Ten  years  later,  the  patriarchal  Joseph  querulously  informed 
his  eldest  son  that 

Augustus’s  business  seems  rather  improving,  particularly  in 
obstetrics.  He  needs  a  productive  business,  for  his  horticul¬ 
tural  propensities,  or  rather  florial,  have  incited  him  to 
build  a  green  house  as  large  as  my  chamber,  which  I  should 
think  must  have  cost  him  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  But 
don’t  let  him  think  I  complain.*® 

Joseph,  who  obviously  did  complain,  should  have  been  less  sur¬ 
prised  than  anyone  by  his  physician  son’s  “florial  propensities,”  for 
Mary  Torrey  had  been  an  ardent  gardener,  as  had  her  father, 
the  versatile  Manasseh  Cutler.  And  Joseph  had  not  been  unaware 
of  his  wife’s  feelings,  for  during  their  Michigan  trip  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  that  “my  ladie’s  taste  for  flowers  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
luxurient  display  and  rich  variety  in  woods  and  lawns.”** 

Augustus  had  inherited  his  mother’s  and  grandfather’s  skill  as 
well  as  their  interest.  So  productive  were  his  efforts  that  in  1863 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  thereafter  made  frequent  contributions  to  its  annual  and 
quarterly  exhibitions.  With  baskets  of  fruit  beside  him,  he  was  a 
familiar  figure  as  he  rode  to  Boston  on  the  new  railroad.  (Despite 
the  feeling  that  it  was  “calculated  to  injure  the  harbor  and  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens,”*^  the  railroad  was 
completed  in  1858,  and  immediately  the  people  of  Beverly,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  “took  to  the  little  contrivance 
as  if  it  were  the  cradle  in  which  they  were  born.”**)  For  his 

84.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Mary  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Burlington, 
Vt.,  May  5,  1837. 

85.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Burlington.  Vt.,  April  5,  1847. 

86.  Letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  to  Deacon  Archer,  Gull  Prairie, 
Michigan,  to  Salem  (published  in  the  Landmark  July  23,  1836). 

87.  Landmark.  September  21,  1836. 

88.  Emerson,  Journal,  p.  194. 
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specialty,  collections  of  foreign  grapes,  he  won  awards  which 
equalled  or  surpassed  an  entire  year’s  medical  bill  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  Beverly  family;  and  his  native  grapes,  apples,  and  pears 
reaped  similar  if  lesser  honors.  The  garden  and  greenhouse  also 
produced  many  varieties  of  flowers,  which  he  nurtured  carefully, 
often  sending  home-grown  bouquets  to  his  patients  to  cheer  them. 

He  had  accomplished  this  much  in  the  unfelicitous  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate;  how  much  easier  it  would  be,  he  reasoned,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  balmier  atmosphere  of  the  South.  So,  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  he  departed  for  North  Carolina,  where  land  was  said  to 
be  especially  inexpensive  and  plentiful.  He  had  only  the  vaguest 
anticipations  of  the  coming  winter  and  no  acquaintance  with 
southern  living  conditions,  and  he  carried  with  him  only  the 
very  few  things  he  thought  he  might  need.  Deborah,  watching 
him  go,  kept  her  misgivings  to  herself  and  loyally  said  nothing  to 
deter  him. 

He  arrived  in  early  November  at  Littleton,  North  Carolina, 
and  within  the  week  had 

bought  the  tract  of  88V2  acres,  of  which  I  received  the  deed 
a  few  days  since.  The  cost  $534  .  .  •  the  land  is  rolling  in 
character,  of  a  grayish  loam  surface  soil  and  subsoil  of  clay, 
well  supplied  with  water,  so  easily  irrigated  in  a  dry  season, 
and  in  a  wet  or  rainy  season  kept  from  surface  washing  by  a 
slight  terracing  with  the  plow.  I  consider  it  to  be  admiraoly 
adapted  for  fruit  culture,  especially  for  peaches  and  grapes. 
There  are  now  about  2000  peach  trees  upon  it  of  the  earliest 
kind,  which  ripen  in  June  and  July,  and  which  will  be  in 
their  fifth  year  next  spring — the  age  for  first  full  bearing  of 
the  peach  .  .  .  My  present  intention  is  to  put  up  an  or¬ 
chard  house  on  the  place  with  a  cheap  building  attached  at 
one  end  of  the  same,  in  which  to  work  and  Ic^ge  and  live 
with  a  cooking  room  connected  ...  I  can  prepare  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  early  setting  out  in  their  proper  season, 
propagate  vines  from  cuttings  both  foreign  and  native,  force 
strawberries  and  other  things  that  bring  good  prices  when 
early  in  market;  in  short  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  my  work 
pay,  and  re-imburse  the  outlay.*" 

Prospects  brightened  still  more  when  he  discovered  that  his  new 

89.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  his  family,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Beverly,  November  12,  1875. 
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neighbor,  a  Mr.  Beilis,  was  the  owner  of  a  nine-hundred-acre 
fruit  farm  and 

seems  to  know  all  the  ropes  in  regard  to  fruit-raising,  ship¬ 
ping  and  marketing  and  packing  .  .  .  knows  the  southern 
men  like  a  book,  is  a  practical  business  man,  evidently  not 
easily  fooled  or  disconcerted  and  able  and  apparently  well 
inclined  to  give  me  useful  and  important  advice  in  regard 
to  my  course  of  proceedings  here.*® 

Together  the  two  men  explored  the  farther  reaches  of  the  newly 
acquired  land,  and  Augustus  described  it  with  joyful  eloquence  to 
the  waiting  family  at  home: 

1  scrambled  down  a  rocky  ledge  through  brambles  and  thick¬ 
ets  and  then  came  into  a  dell  and  on  to  an  immense  slab  of 
granite  on  the  farthest  edge  of  which  I  saw  [Beilis]  seated 
waving  his  arm:  “Here,”  cries  he,  ”is  your  little  Niagara 
made  ny  the  same  hand  that  formed  its  mighty  original.” 
This  magniloquent  burst  (my  friend  is  a  little  given  that 
way)  ramer  amused  me,  and  I  confess  that  at  first  a  flash 
of  the  Yankee  Utility  streak  of  blood,  inherited  from  the 
paternal  ancestr)’,  leapt  out:  “What  a  good  chance  for  a 
water  power!” — ^but  for  a  moment  only;  on  approaching 
nearer,  and  seating  myself  by  his  side,  the  profane  thought 
was  banished,  and  I  at  once  arose  to  the  occasion.  Out  of 
the  seams  and  crevices  of  the  rocky  barrier  which  half  sur¬ 
rounded  this  chasm  crept  little  driblets  and  tiny  rivulets  and 
miniature  cascades  of  limpid  waters  which,  converging  as 
they  escaped  from  their  subterranean  journey  into  one  glee- 
some,  gurgling,  laughing  little  torrent,  rolled  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  platform  on  which  we  were  sitting,  and  then 
leaped  in  one  whorling  twist  into  the  yellow-sanded  basin 
a  few  feet  below  us  and  wound  away  silent  and  pensive  to 
the  creek  to  which,  far  away,  these  waters  were  bound.  Aloft 
rose  the  solemn,  majestic  shafts  of  the  trees,  oak,  button- 
wood,  sweet-gum,  maple  and  pines,  a  body-guard  around, 
holding  in  the  summer  heat  their  leafy  canopy  above  this 
bathing-place  of  the  nymphs.*^ 

But  the  Arcadian  aspects  of  the  landscape  were  soon  forgptten 
as  Augustus  was  faced  with  the  first  of  an  unending  series  of  prob¬ 
lems.  The  former  owner,  having  retained  part  of  his  ownership 

90.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  November  14,  1875. 

91.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  his  family,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Beverly,  November  17,  1875. 
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rights,  was  to  receive  a  percentage  of  the  peach  profits  in  return 
for  help  in  harvesting  the  crop.  Suddenly,  losing  interest  in  this 
arrangement,  he  made  an  offer,  and  Augustus  reported  that  “he 
confidently  anticipates  from  3  to  5  hundred  dollars  on  the  peach 
crop  clear  for  his  part,  but  is  willing  to  forego  all  interest  what¬ 
ever  for  all  time  for  the  sum  of  money  he  has  named.  [$150.]*- 
Though  he  was  reluctant  to  ask  Joe  for  additional  funds,  August¬ 
us  felt  that 

it  is  very  desirable  that  you  have  this  property  in  entirety 
free  from  all  lien  and  incumbrance  whatever,  as  1  consider 
it  to  be  a  valuable  property  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
bought  .  .  .  with  his  vacillating  and  uneconomical  ways, 

I  am  certain  [the  former  owner]  would  not  do  his  part  on 
the  side  of  lal^r  and  care  and  expense,  as  his  heart  is  not  in 
the  work  or  his  head  either,  and  it  will  require  both  will 
and  brains  to  conduct  this  concern  as  it  should  be  done  to 
make  it  come  up  to  its  full  capacity  ...  I  may  meet 
with  some  discouragements  but  shall  try  to  surmount  them, 
and  if  determination  and  plodding,  dogged  perseverance 
will  effect  my  object,  I  hope  to  succeed  in  good  measure.** 

Despite  these  echoes  of  his  lifelong  determination,  he  did  not 
fully  realize  what  difficulties  and  delays  the  loss  of  labor  would 
create.  Even  had  conditions  been  stable  and  serene,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Littleton  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  With  the 
added  factor  of  post-war  confusion  affecting  both  freed  slaves  and 
whites,  the  labor  situation  was  virtually  hopeless.  By  Christmas, 
unable  to  hire  help  for  the  construction  of  his  buildings  and  too 
weak  to  erect  them  himself,  the  seventy-year-old  Augustus  was 

vexed  beyond  endurance  by  the  procrastinating  ways  of  the 
people  here.  I  had  to  wait  ten  days  or  more  before  the  only 
white  carpenter  here  got  back  from  Raleigh  .  .  .  now  I  am 
waiting  for  a  load  of  lumber  to  come  from  Raleigh  that 
should  have  come  a  week  ago.  In  truth  one  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  lazy,  shiftless,  promising  and  unper¬ 
forming  set  of  do-nothings  you  can  conceive  ...  it  is  very 
hard  to  know  how  to  carry  out  anything  when  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  work  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  all  one  story  all  thro’ — 
one  can’t  do  anything  because  another  isn’t  ready  .  .  .  this 
is  holiday  time  here  now — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  much  else 

92.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Boston,  November  25,  1875. 

93.  Ibid. 
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any  time.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  if  ever  the  demorali¬ 
zation  of  labor  is  to  be  got  over  in  this  and  1  suppose  the 
whole  Southern  region.  The  blacks  are  wholly  unreliable  and 
the  whites  not  much  better  and  set  no  great  example  to  their 
political  majority — and  yet  a  pleasanter,  more  hospitable  set 
of  people  than  they  all  seem  you  seldom  fall  in  with — it 
is  only  the  bad  social  system  they  have  so  long  lived  in  that 
they  cannot  shake  off — that  of  having  been  waited  up)on  so 
long,  they  cannot  learn  to  wait  upon  themselves,  and  the 
blacks  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  unlearning  the  wastefull, 
improvident  and  beastly  ways  of  their  slave-held  fathers 
...  I  find  1  have  got  to  be  patient  as  well  as  resolute  and 
must  trim  as  well  as  sail  my  boat  to  avoid  upsetting.*^ 

Stoutly  he  endured  these  trials,  and  was  ill  rewarded  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  the  unheard-of  low  of  11°.  He  ig¬ 
nored  this  blow,  and  looked  for  the  compensations  of  southern 
living.  Food  was  cheap,  he  discovered:  beef  sold  at  six  cents 
a  pound,  poultry  at  nine,  and  eggs  were  fifteen  cents  a  dozen. 
Wild  game  abounded,  and  “can  be  bad  for  the  killing,  such  as 
quail,  wood-cock,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  and  fish  from  the 
Roanoke  and  oysters  from  Norfolk — there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  one  may  not  live  well  and  cheaply  ...  it  is  a  neg¬ 
lected  and  abused  treasure  of  a  place.’’®*^ 

By  the  first  of  the  year  he  had  succeeded  in  hiring  “an  honest 
industrious  likely  fellow  at  $12  a  month  to  assist  in  the  heavy 
work  which  is  pressing  just  now.”  But  progress  was  slow,  and 
Augustus  was  continually  and  painfully  appalled  by  the  South¬ 
erners  : 

They  are  all  pretty  much  of  a  muchness  in  the  way  of  dirt 
and  ignorance  ana  waste  .  .  .  pretty  much  all  their  “meat” 
is  ho^  and  their  bread  corn-meal  made  into  brick-bats  and 
it  isn  t  much  better  than  death  to  live  so.  E  [Ellingwood] 
must  have  seen  enough  of  southern  life  to  know  how  it  is, 
and  how  difficult  for  even  the  better  or  what  should  be  the 
better  class  of  whites,  to  appreciate  northern  views  of  decent 
life  and  northern  horror  of  the  utter  shiftlessness  and 
apathy,  and  reckless  good-natured  subserviency  to  their  black 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  now  thev  are  free  rule  with  an 
iron  rod.  In  one  brief  word,  with  slavery  or  without  it  is 

94.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Ellingwood  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  December  25,  1875. 

95.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to 
Boston,  December  2,  1875. 
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pretty  much  the  same  ...  no  promptness,  no  reliability, 
no  energy  or  ambition,  and  yet  all  apparently  good-natured, 
and  hand-shaky  and  hope-I-see-you-right-smart,  and  gossipy 
and  good-for-nothing. — Is  this  rather  hard  on  them?  Ask 
E.  if  his  observation  is  much  at  variance  with  this  view.  And 
yet  to  contend  against  this  state  of  things  needs  a  large 
amount  of  discretion  as  well  as  valor,  for  they  are  watching 
to  see  what  great  reforms  the  northerners  are  to  bring  about 
and  don’t  see  as  yet  but  the  old  ways  will  still  do.®® 

(The  same  slack  and  careless  way  of  hfe,  incomprehensible  to 
restless  Yankee  visitors,  had  caused  Charles  to  remark  fifty  years 
earlier  that  in  Nashville  there  was  not  “half  the  neatness  and 
economy  about  the  inhabitants  ...  as  there  is  in  New  Eng- 

land.’’»0 

The  snail-paced  work  on  house  and  greenhouse  received  a 
new  impetus  when,  at  the  end  of  January,  Elhngwood  arrived 
laden  with  tools,  books,  northern  food,  and  various  comforts 
which  the  ladies  at  home  had  deemed  indispensable  for  Little¬ 
ton  living.  “I  wish  we  could  have  sent  that  old  sofa,”  mourned 
Deborah,  in  one  of  the  few  expressions  of  longing  she  permitted 
herself  during  that  lonely  winter,  “it  would  have  been  so  nice 
for  you  to  rest  upon.  I  wish  I  could  see  how  you  look,  it  seems  a 
long,  long  time  since  1  saw  you  and  the  coming  months  seem 
long  indeed.”  She  added  wistfully  that  “the  only  tableau  I  care 
to  see  or  feel  much  interest  in  ...  is  housekeeping  in  Little¬ 
ton,  you  and  Elling^vood  the  principal  objects.”®®  For  father  and 
son  had  moved  into  the  new  house,  and  were  sending  gay  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  experiments  in  cleaning  and  cooking,  and  of 
the  bread  they  made  that  somehow  wasn’t  quite  so  tasty  as  bread 
baked  at  home.  With  Ellingwood  there,  everything  seemed  more 
hopeful:  even  the  mounting  bills — glass  for  the  greenhouse, 
lumber,  freight  and  carpentry  charges,  and  hardware — lost 
some  of  their  terrors. 

In  February  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  a  visit  from 

96.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  his  family,  Littleton,  N.  C.  to  Bev¬ 
erly,  January  1,  1876. 

97.  Letter  from  Charles  Cutler  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  Salem,  October  8,  1823. 

98.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  January  19,  1876. 
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Joe,  who  undoubtedly  was  anxious  to  form  some  first-hand  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  rather  dubious  investment.  Augustus  was  jubil¬ 
ant  over  his  son’s  favorable  reaction  to 

our  life  in  the  woods  ...  he  seems  to  be  pleased  to  be 
here,  so  far,  and  finds  his  “plantation”  a  bigger  piece  of  land 
than  he  anticipated,  fully  twice  as  big  as  Boston  Common! 

I  think  he  is  somewhat  impressed  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
place,  if  only  the  funds  could  be  forthcoming  to  develop 
them!  He  has  more  of  the  eye  of  Faith  and  Hope  than  1 
anticipated — to  tell  the  truth  I  feared  he  would  be  down 
upon  the  whole  place,  after  the  fanciful  sketches  he  had 
seen  from  his  father."" 

Joe,  though  he  was  not  “down  upon  the  whole  place,”  was 
less  sanguine  than  his  father  imagined,  for  he  realized  that  El- 
lingwood  could  not  stay  indefinitely,  and  that  Augustus  could 
not  possibly  manage  by  himself.  He  conferred,  on  his  return  to 
Beverly,  with  Sam;  and  the  brothers  agreed  to  employ  a  full¬ 
time  helper,  a  man  who  could  take  the  responsibility  of  working 
some  of  the  fields  to  produce  garden  vegetables.  The  farm’s  out¬ 
standing  debts  could  be  paid  from  the  profits  of  such  produce, 
which  might  be  relied  on  even  if  the  peach  crop  should  fail.  Ex¬ 
penses  for  land  and  supplies  had  already  exceeded  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  Joe  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  much  additional 
outlay.  His  own  income  was  no  longer  assured,  for  northern  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  beginning  to  bargain  directly  with  southern  cot¬ 
ton  growers,  and  the  brokers,  increasingly,  were  dispensed  with. 
Sam’s  position  was  still  less  favorable,  for  his  doctor’s  bills  were 
almost  impossible  to  collect,  “the  excuse  with  everybody,  'hard 
t/mes'!”*"" 

The  suggested  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  present  no  dif¬ 
ficulties,  for  Sam  thought  he  knew  just  the  man  for  the  job  of 
managing  the  land:  a  widower  named  Hinchcliffe,  who  had  had 
a  rural  upbringing  and  was  looking  for  farm  work.  Somewhat 
hesitantly,  Augustus  agreed  to  the  plan: 

if  he  does  not  care  much  for  refined  society,  and  is  not  very 
particular  in  regard  to  the  cuisine,  he  may  be  willing  to 

99.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  February  20,  1876. 

too.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  February  3,  1876. 
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reconcile  himself  to  the  other  undesirable  conditions  .  .  . 
when  E  leaves  1  do  not  see  how  I  can  get  on  without  some¬ 
body  better  worth  his  “grub”  than  any  I  can  find  here  .  .  . 
he  can  have  for  most  of  the  time  but  one  hand  to  help  him, 
no  horse  or  mule  or  steer  to  assist,  not  even  a  hand-cart  or 
wheelbarrow  .  .  .  E  has  worked  for  love  purely — what  I 
could  have  done  without  him  the  Lord  only  knows,  and  what 
1  am  going  to  do  without  him  is  equally  inscrutable  to  my 
poor  prescience  ...  I  want  such  a  man  as  you  describe 
very  much,  and  if  I  could  have  him  here  to  conduct  op>era- 
tions  on  the  limited  scale  that  I  contemplate  .  .  .  the  basis 
would  be  laid  for  a  self-supporting  little  farm  in  the  future. 

My  peach  trees  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  handsomer  or 
more  healthy  looking  trees  are  no  where  to  be  seen — if  a 
kind  Providence  will  save  to  me  their  fruit,  I  cannot  but 
believe  the  future  of  this  farm  is  secure  .  .  .  everyone  here, 
wise  and  foolish  both,  predict  a  great  Peach  Crop,  but  there 
are  so  many  ifs  and  ands  between  promise  and  fulfillment 
that  I  am  getting  to  be  very  chary  of  hopefull  representation. 

If  there  should  be  peaches,  there  are  also  thieves  of  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  of  all  the  orders  of  creation,  black  and 
white  and  brown,  of  two  legs  and  of  many  legs  and  .  .  . 
there  will  be  a  necessity  of  shot-guns  and  warnings  and 
“postings”  and  brimstone  and  ashes  and  smoke-smudges  .  .  . 
what  a  world  we  live  in!  of  all  kinds  of  corruption,  moral, 
political,  etc.'”' 

Despite  this  protective  cynicism,  Augustus  could  hardly  have 
been  prepared  for  the  late  March  frost  which  killed  most  of 
the  cherished  peaches,  and  ruined  his  hopes  for  a  remunerative 
crop.  And  the  blow  which  immediately  followed  was  almost 
equally  devastating:  Hinchcliffe,  who  had  arrived  on  the  day  of 
the  frost,  left  on  the  following  morning.  Augustus  charitably 
excused  the  precipitous  departure: 

he  came  .  .  .  without  food  or  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more,  to  be  followed  by  a  long  walk  from  the  station  here, 
over  an  uninteresting  and  dreary  looking  country  on  a  wet 
day,  to  feel  grievously  disappointed  by  the  sorry  aspects  of 
things,  and  had  been  here  but  a  short  time  before  he  de¬ 
clared  he  never  could  content  himself  to  stay  here  ...  he 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
and  smooth  roads  of  Yankeeland  that  the  change  appals  him 
...  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  dissatis- 

loi.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  March  ?,  1876. 
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faction  and  have  endeavoured  to  treat  him  as  kindly  as  we 
knew  how.  Many  thanks  to  you  all  the  same,  dear  Sam,  for 
your  efforts  to  provide  us  with  help  .  .  .  don’t  blame  but 
pity  him.^®* 

Sam,  however,  blamed  not  only  Hinchclifife  but  himself  for  his 
father’s  disappointment,  and  raged  back  the  following  week: 

Baby  Hinchclifife  came  to  see  me  yesterdav,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  was  out,  and  I  hope  I  always  shall  be  when  he  comes 
to  call.  I  do  not  want  to  set  eyes  on  him — the  great  over¬ 
grown  calf!  ...  I  told  him  just  how  you  are  living,  that 
there  w’ld  be  many  inconveniences  and  hardships  .  .  .  and 
I  consider  it  highly  dishonorable  for  him  to  do  as  he  did 
.  .  .  there  were  tKree  bundles,  in  the  box  we  sent,  that  be¬ 
long  to  Hinchclifife:  he  said  they  contained  clothing — his 
diapers  and  long  frocks,  I  suppose,  and  possiblv  his  pap 
bottle,  which  he  unfortunately  supposed  he  c’ld  do  without 
on  his  journey  down.'®® 

Augustus  wasted  no  time  in  brooding  over  Hinchclifife’s  de¬ 
fault,  for  spring  was  coming  and  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
So  quietly  and  persistently  he  went  on  with  his  work,  seeding 
vegetables  and  planting  his  treasured  grapevine  cuttings  "in 
some  rough  boxes  I  made  out  of  odds  and  ends  lying  about 
here.”*®'  Though  his  letters  became  brief  and  almost  incoherent, 
his  handwriting  suddenly  the  shaky,  spidery  penmanship  of  a 
very  old  man,  he  clung  doggedly  to  his  hopeful  belief  that  “this 
is  a  valuable  property  and  a  good  and  safe  investment;  if  the 
peaches  fail  this  year,  the  trees  still  remain  and  will  be  growing 
stronger  and  more  resistant  for  another  spring  and  its  inclemen¬ 
cies.”*®* 

There  were  still  the  trees,  the  buildings,  and  the  land;  and 
by  April,  Augustus  was  able  to  report  that  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  were  progressing  nicely,  and  so  were  the  vegetables 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  But  their  very  growth  created  new  prob¬ 
lems:  EUingwood  lamented  that 

102.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  March  27,  1876. 

103.  Letter  from  Samuel  W.  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  March  31,  1876. 

104.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Samuel  W.  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  12,  1876. 

105.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Boston,  March  26,  1876. 
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the  worthless  dogs  of  our  neighbors  come  round  every  night 
and  root  up  what  has  been  planted  during  the  day.  Most  of 
the  people  keep  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  curs  and  leave 
them  to  find  their  own  living  as  best  they  can.  I  am  going 
to  feed  some  of  them  tonight  with  meat  seasoned  with 
strychnine  .  . 

Insects  too  were  a  constant  nuisance,  coupled  with  the  sudden 
heat  of  the  southern  summer.  Augustus  wryly  described 

a  sweltering  heat  which  makes  vegetation  grow,  but  hu¬ 
mans  groan.  If  I  could  have  kept  my  hand  dry  I  would  have 
written  my  weakly  letter  by  dav-light,  and  so  have  dodged 
the  millers  and  moths  and  beetles  that  are  soliciting  my  at¬ 
tention  and  cavorting  about  my  lamp,  my  person,  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  unappalled  by  the  work  of  slaughter  which  goes 
on  far  in  advance  of  the  work  of  writing. — both  operations 
are  elusive,  and  alike  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect — some  of 
the  critters  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  well  worthy 
of  bi-section  with  a  pin  and  entrance  into  a  collection — but 
the  majority  are  not  high-toned,  or  interesting,  tho  they  seek 
the  light  as  fondly  as  their  betters  and  do  more  to  put  it 
out.***^ 

Furthermore,  Ellingwood  informed  his  family  that  “as  our  roofing 
isn’t  exactly  first  class,  we  have  to  sit  in  carefully  arranged  spots 
with  the  raindrops  spattering  all  around  and  about  us,  w'hich  is 
very  exhilarating  especially  to  father  who  you  know  enjoys  such 
things  hugely.”'®* 

At  the  end  of  April,  Ellingwood  departed  for  his  contracted 
employment  in  Virginia.  Sam,  who  felt  increasingly  responsible 
for  his  father’s  welfare,  soon  managed  to  send  a  replacement  to 
the  farm — undoubtedly  with  considerable  trepidation.  Augustus 
missed  Ellingwood,  and  was  further  depressed  by  news  from  home 
that  the  glass  in  his  Beverly  grapery  had  been  smashed,  and 
many  of  the  vines  killed.  But  his  heart  was  still  in  the  Littleton 
land;  and  the  new  helper.  Hunter,  seemed  at  first  to  be  the 
answer  to  all  his  difficulties.  All  through  the  month  of  May  let¬ 
ters  came  from  Littleton,  hopeful  and  pleased  and  full  of  tales  of 

106.  Letter  from  Ellingwood  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  9,  1876. 

107.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  June  18,  1876. 

108.  Letter  from  Ellingwood  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  April  28,  1876. 
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the  improvements  wrought  by  the  magic  hand  of  Hunter.  Hunter 
was  clearing  land,  hoeing,  spading,  and  planting.  Hunter  was 
sowing  grass  seed  around  the  house,  and  was  giving  the  house 
itself  a  thorough  spring  cleaning.  Somehow,  unaided  by  strych¬ 
nine,  he  had  even  cajoled  the  neighboring  dog-fanciers  into  keep¬ 
ing  their  pets  leashed.  Miraculously,  too,  some  of  the  peaches  had 
survived  the  March  frost;  there  would  not  be  enough  for  a  fi¬ 
nancial  profit,  but  Hunter  predicted  at  least  fifty  crates,  and  it 
seemed  an  optimistic  sign.  Hunter  was  undeterred  by  the  climate, 
and  even  with  the  thermometer  soaring  to  115°  he  “has  been 
tacking  on  the  asbestos  roofing,  till  he  has  become  almost  as  black 
as  the  material  he  is  handling,  and  his  tools  of  iron  burn  the 
fingers  that  touch  them,”  while  Augustus  himself  could  only 
“gasp  and  wilt,  and  pour  in  and  pore  out  water."*®*  Deborah, 
marveling  at  her  husbands  perseverance,  answered  him  phren- 
ologically:  “1  always  felt  you  had  a  large  bump  of  hope,  much 
larger  than  I  have,  and  I  will  only  say,  ‘Hope  on,  hope  ever.’  ”**® 

Then,  in  mid-June,  Hunter  suddenly  vanished,  “taking  with 
him  all  his  traps,  tool  chest  and  all,”***  as  well  as  his  employer’s 
newly  buoyant  hopes  and  expectations.  Hurt  and  amazed,  Augus¬ 
tus  was  forced  to  conclude  that  the  worker  whom  he  had  praised 
so  highly  and  who  had  seemed  so  devoted  had  in  reality  only 
been  “using  his  position  here  ever  since  he  came  as  a  convenience 
by  which  he  could  save  himself  expense  while  casting  about  for 
some  place  to  suit  him — there  being  no  written  agreement  by 
which  to  hold  him  to  anything.”**® 

It  was  the  final  blow.  Despite  his  family’s  pleas,  despite  the 
“fiery”  southern  summer,  Augustus  had  stayed  in  Littleton,  for 
there  were  grape  vines  to  set  out,  some  trees  to  transplant,  and 
the  peach  crop,  skimpy  though  it  might  be,  to  harvest.  But  now 
he  was  helpless:  he  could  not  do  these  things  alone,  nor  could 
he  quite  accept  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  project  altogether: 

I  do  not  see  when  I  can  come  home,  tho’  I  am  greatly  out  of 

109.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  May  21,  1876. 

no.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little* 
ton,  N.  C.,  May  28,  1876. 

1 1 1.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Joseph  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.C.  to 
Boston,  June  15,  1876. 

112.  Ibid. 
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repair  ...  I  am  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  doors  or  out, 
so  debilitating  is  this  incessant  heat  ...  I  have  not  yet 
determined  what  is  best  to  do  at  present,  tho’  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  1  had  best  board  over  the  glass,  and  see 
if  I  can  find  a  trust-worthy  man  or  family  to  occupy  the 
premises,  and  look  after  what  little  crop  of  vegetables  there 
may  be  .  .  .  that  I  have  been  the  instrument  in  leading 
Joe  into  this  so  far  unproductive  enterprise  gives  poignancy 
to  the  distress  I  feel  in  regard  to  this  sad  failure  .  .  . 
Hunter  leaving  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  has  sadly  dis¬ 
arranged  everything,  and  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  under  the 
circumstances.*^* 

With  this  mournful  reiteration  of  his  lifelong  theme — to  do 
the  best  he  could — Augustus  began  his  preparations  for  leaving 
the  farm.  It  speaks  well  for  his  faith  in  humankind  that  despite 
all  his  experiences  in  Littleton  he  should  still  have  expected  to 
find  “a  trust-worthy  man  or  family”  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
land.  Frost  and  heat,  dogs  and  insects,  and  the  inconstancy  of 
man  all  had  conspired  to  defeat  him.  His  dream  had  become  a 
nightmare;  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  returned  to  Beverly,  ex¬ 
hausted  and  dyspeptic.  With  him  he  brought  a  tiny  shrub:  a 
camellia,  which,  despite  the  chilly  northern  climate,  flourished  in 
Beverly,  and  still  blooms  as  the  one  tangible  reminder  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Littleton  experiment. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  his  successive  disappointments  had 
been  so  great  that  Augustus  never  regained  his  former  level  of 
health — always  precarious  at  best — and  was  unable  to  resume  his 
medical  practice.  He  left  his  patients  in  the  skilled  hands  of  his 
son  Samuel,  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  shared  the  Torrey 
house.  And  he  spent  his  few  remaining  years  quietly,  reading  and 
talking  with  his  wife,  playing  with  his  grandchildren,  and  work¬ 
ing  in  his  garden  and  grapery. 

He  thought  often  of  Littleton,  not  with  bitterness,  but  wistfully, 
and  with  the  “undefined  expectation”***  that  he  might  some  day 
return.  A  letter  written  only  four  months  before  his  death  inquired 
eagerly  for  news  of  the  property:  “Is  there  anybody  upon  it,  or 
any  care  taken  of  it?  Any  fruit  this  year,  or  any  corn  or  cotton 

1 1 3.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Deborah  Torrey,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
to  Beverly,  ]une  18,  1876. 

1 14.  Letter  from  Augustus  Torrey  to  Capt.  W.  F.  White,  Beverly  to 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  June  16,  1880. 
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or  anything  else  planted,  or  are  the  fences  all  down,  the  glass 
building  smashed  up?”  He  longed  to  see  for  himself,  but  was  too 
weak  and  "too  wanting  in  courage  to  go  away  again  from  home.””® 
So  he  confined  himself  to  contributing,  as  formerly,  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  the  Horticultural  Society.  Ironically,  he  consistently  won 
prizes  for  his  fruit  at  every  exhibit  he  attended,  including  the 
last,  only  one  month  before  his  death.  On  this  occasion,  he  re¬ 
plied  to  a  solicitous  friend  and  fellow  horticulturist  that  he  and 
Deborah  were  in  good  health,  but  “we  shall  not  stay  here  much 
longer.”"® 

He  was  right.  In  1876  Deborah  had  written  to  Augustus  in 
Littleton,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  a  close  friend,  and  add¬ 
ing,  "they  call  it  heart  disease.”’"  On  October  14,  1880,  Deborah 
herself  suffered  a  stroke  that  was  both  sudden  and  fatal.  In  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  who  was  visiting  her  own  mother  in  Chicago,  Sam  gave 
a  touching  portrayal  of  the  scene: 

Mother  has  been  snatched  from  us  by  death,  in  the  night, 
without  any  time  for  farewell  word,  but,  God  be  thanked, 
apparently  without  suffering.  She  woke  me  about  one  o’clock 
this  morning  to  tell  me  that  my  bell  had  rung  and  that 
Father  could  not  make  the  caller  speak  through  the  tube 
.  .  I  went  down  to  the  door  and  saw  the  man;  came 
up  ...  in  time  only  to  see  her  finish  breathing.  Father 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  I  went  down  stairs  he  noticed  that 
Mother  was  breathing  very  badly  and  that  she  coughed  once 
...  he  asked  her  if  she  felt  sick,  but  she  could  not  answer; 
he  helped  her  on  the  bed,  imploring  her  to  speak  to  him, 
but  our  dear  Mother  was  nearly  home,  and  her  lips  were  sil¬ 
ent. 

.  .  .  Father’s  cry  rings  in  my  ears - "Darling,  darling,  I 

cannot  spare  you!”"* 

And  on  November  i,  less  than  three  weeks  afterwards,  Augustus 
rejoined  her  in  death. 

1 1 5.  Ibid. 

1 1 6.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Transactions,  December,  1880. 

1 1 7.  Letter  from  Deborah  Torrey  to  Augustus  Torrey,  Beverly  to  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  February  8,  1876. 

1 18.  Letter  from  Samuel  W.  Torrey  to  Elizabeth  Torrey,  Beverly  to 
Chicago,  Ill.,  October  14,  1880. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FINNISH  IMMIGRANT 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
LANESVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

1870-1957 
By  David  F.  Hayes 

Situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  granite  mass  of  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,  is  the  quiet  village  of  Lanesville.  Together 
with  Bay  View,  the  community  which  borders  it  on  the  southwest, 
it  has  formed  the  voting  district  of  Ward  Seven,  Gloucester,  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1873.  Although  legally  a  part  of 
Gloucester,  Lanesville  is  six  miles  by  road  from  the  famous  Har¬ 
bor  which  is  the  city  proper.  This  distance  has  served  to  isolate 
Lanesville  from  the  development  of  the  city  and  to  give  it  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character.  It  is  one  of  the  communities,  along  with  River- 
dale,  Bay  View,  and  Annisquam,  which  has  developed  "down 
back  of  Gloucester”  without  the  close  attention  of  the  city.*  The 
natural  outlet  for  transportation  and  communication  has  been  the 
sea  and  the  town  of  Rockport,  which  is  east  of  Lanesville,  rather 
than  the  port  of  Gloucester. 

Lanesville  history  begins  with  the  settlement  of  John  Lane, 
who  came  from  Falmouth,  Maine,  to  obtain  three  six-acre  lots  at 
Flatstone  Cove  (now  Lane’s  Cove)  on  July  29,  1700.2  In  1702 
he  received  a  grant  of  common  right  from  the  town,  and  two 
years  later  he  obtained  an  additional  ten  acres  of  land.^  He  and 
many  of  the  early  settlers  lie  buried  in  the  “Cove  Hill”  cemetery 
overlooking  the  cove  in  the  village  that  subsequently  adopted  his 
name.*  The  inscriptions  on  the  old  slate  headstones  in  this  ceme¬ 
tery  record  the  dominant  influence  of  sea  life  and  coastal  fishing 
in  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  settlement. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Lanesville  consisted  of  a  tiny  cluster 
of  cottages  and  shacks  in  a  cove  with  limited  anchorage  and 

{.Charles  B.  Hawes,  Gloucester  by  Land  and  Sea  (Boston,  1923),  p. 
121. 

2.  Allen  Chamberlain,  Pigeon  Cove,  Its  Early  Settlers  and  Their  Farms 
(Boston,  1940),  p.  25. 

3.  John  J.  Babson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann 
(Gloucester,  i860),  p.  iii. 

4.  Barbara  Erkkila,  "Lots  of  History  in  Old  Cemetery  at  Lane’s  Cove" 
in  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  March  2,  1955. 
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protection  from  northeast  storms.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  out¬ 
posts  for  fishing  on  Cape  Ann.*  In  the  late  1700’s  there  were 
about  twelve  sheds  in  the  Cove,  with  stoves  and  kettles  for  boil¬ 
ing  "pogy  oil”  (menhaden)  for  use  as  an  industrial  lubricant.** 
Dried  and  salt  fish  provided  the  economic  staple  of  the  early  com¬ 
munity.  Because  of  its  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cape, 
Lanesville  tended  to  be  ignored  in  the  concentration  of  Cape  Ann 
fisheries  in  Gloucester  Harbor  in  the  nineteenth  century.'^ 

Fishing  was  still  the  backbone  of  Lanesville’s  economy  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  In  1828  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
granted  permission  to  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company  to  construct 
piers  and  an  artificial  harbor  at  Lane’s  Cove.*  It  took  about  fifteen 
years  to  build  the  forty-foot-high  granite  breakwater  from  wharf 
stone  quarried  in  Annisquam.*  An  October  gale  in  1841,  which 
swept  away  the  new  Sandy  Bay  breakwater  and  destroyed  four¬ 
teen  of  sixteen  vessels  owned  at  Pigeon  Cove,  gave  the  unfinished 
piers  a  severe  test  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  protected  harbor.*” 
The  harbor  was  intended  originally  as  an  aid  to  the  fishermen, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  become  a  vital 
factor  in  the  expansion  of  the  new  granite  industry. 

While  seafood  is  the  Cape’s  principal  natural  resource,  it  was 
the  granite  industry  which  gave  Lanesville  and  the  nearby  loca¬ 
tions  of  Bay  View,  Folly  Cove,  and  Pigeon  Cove  (Rockport)  a 
booming  period  of  activity  and  prosperity  that  lasted  from  the 
Civil  War  until  the  1920’s.  The  exportation  of  granite  from  the 
nearby  quarries  made  Lanesville  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of 
street  paving  blocks  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  availability'  of  cheap 
marine  transportation  and  the  fine  quality  of  Cape  Ann  granite 
helped  create  and  maintain  the  demand  for  granite  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  bridges,  breakwaters,  curb  stones,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  paving  blocks  for  streets.  With  the  decline  of  the 

5.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783-1860 
(Boston,  1921),  p.  143;  J.  M.  Rose,  Northeast  from  Boston  (New  York, 
1941),  p.  47 

6.  George  Koski,  “Lane’s  Cove  Breakwater  Stands  Despite  Storms,  and 
Many  Changes”  in  the  Summer  Sun  (Gloucester),  wk.  of  August  16,  1951. 

7.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 

8.  Koski,  op.  cit.;  records  in  possession  of  Barbara  Erkkila  of  Lanes¬ 
ville. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 1. 
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granite  industry,  Lanesville  lost  the  attraction  which  had  made  it 
a  thriving  and  growing  community.  Pockmarked  with  old  granite 
pits  and  quarr)’  rubble,  unseen  by  the  tourist  who  neglects  to  look 
further  than  the  main  streets,  Lanesville  gives  little  hint  of  its 
history  of  strenuous  participation  in  the  Cape  Ann  granite  indus¬ 
try.  Because  it  has  failed  to  attract  the  commercial  interests 
which  have  developed  and  publicized  other  sections  of  Cape  Ann, 
it  remains  a  quiet  village  with  a  dead  industry. 

The  descendants  of  the  early  Yankee  families  comprise  one 
element  in  the  present  personality  of  this  isolated  village.  Langs- 
ford  Duley,  a  direct  descendant  of  Michael  Duley,  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company,  is  a  resident  of  Lanesville. 
Other  original  members  of  the  Pier  Company,  including  William 
Langsford,  John  Haraden,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  Joshua  Tucker, 
are  familiar  names  in  Lanesville  history. 

A  second  element  was  added  to  the  Lanesville  population  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  Skilled  stone  hammerers  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  arrived  in  the  Civil  War 
decade;^^  Italian  granite  cutters  and  laborers  were  found  in  the 
stone  industry  of  Cape  Ann  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  Lanesville  today  these  groups  are  scattered  and 
submerged  if  not,  indeed,  absent  among  the  piermanent  residents. 
The  descendants  of  these  European  immigrant  groups  form  a  part 
of  the  vacation  population  which  arrives  each  summer  to  enjoy 
the  seacoast,  climate,  and  serenity  of  this  isolated  village. 

When  a  resident  of  the  Harbor,  the  center  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gloucester,  thinks  of  Lanesville,  he  will  usually  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  the  “Finn  village  down  back  of  Gloucester.”  It  is  this 
third  element  in  Lanesville’s  population  that  gives  the  community 
a  different  and  distinct  flavor.  The  expansion  of  the  granite  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  late  nineteenth  centur)’  created  a  demand  for  cheap 
labor.  In  Lanesville  this  need  was  answered  by  the  arrival  of 
Finnish  immigrants. 

The  years  1890  to  1912  marked  the  main  period  of  Finnish 
immigration  in  the  United  States.  During  these  years  Lanesville 
became  the  site  of  a  Finnish  colony  whose  clannish  habits  and 
foreign  language  separated  it  from  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Harbor,  occupied  by  large  groups  of  Italians  and 


II.  Koski,  op.  cit. 
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Portuguese  working  in  its  fishing  industry,  gave  little  attention 
to  this  smaller  immigrant  group  “down  hack  of  Gloucester.”  The 
Finns,  oblivious  of  the  neglect  of  the  city  but  conscious  of  latent 
resentment  and  hostility,  formed  their  own  institutions  and  place 
in  the  community.  They  were  the  active  force  of  workers  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  “thriving  and  progressive  place  [Lanesville]  ...  in¬ 
creasing  in  population  and  importance”  which  is  described  in  a 
travel  publication  of  1896.^*  The  Finns  found  little  help  among 
the  native  residents  in  adjusting  to  their  new  homes.  With  per¬ 
severance  and  hard  work  the  Finns  combined  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  new  American  environment  and  to  win  the  respect  of 
the  Gloucester  community. 

Most  of  the  Finnish  contact  with  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  before  1880  had  been  on  the  west  coast.  The  settlement  of 
Finns  and  Swedes  in  Delaware  in  1638  failed  to  attract  any  gen¬ 
eral  migration  from  Finland  in  the  colonial  era.^’  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Finns  had  combined  with  Russian  interests  in  the 
Alaskan  fur  trade.  Some  Finns  had  been  attracted  to  California 
by  the  gold  rush  of  1849.  These  men  were  sailors  and  adven¬ 
turers  rather  than  immigrants  looking  for  a  new  home. 

In  1861  over  one  hundred  Finns  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  to  serve  in  the  Civil  VVar.“  Following  the  war  they  settled 
in  the  northern  ports  of  Gloucester,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  In  looking  for  work  those  in  Gloucester  and  Boston  were 
attracted  to  the  growing  granite  industry  of  Cape  Ann.  These 
small  and  unorganized  groups  of  Finns — sailors  forsaking  the  sea 
and  adventurers  looking  for  work — were  the  pioneers  of  the  col¬ 
ony  of  Finns  that  was  to  grow  in  Lanesville. 

In  1 864  the  Quincy  Mining  Company  of  Hancock,  Michigan, 
persuaded  about  one  hundred  Finns  to  emigrate  from  their  min¬ 
ing  jobs  in  northern  Norway  to  work  in  the  copper  country  of 
upper  Michigan.*’  Although  this  group  was  attracted  by  high 

12.  Proctor  Brothers  (publishers).  Pleasure  Drives  Around  Cape  Ann 
(Gloucester,  1896),  p.  52. 

13.  For  the  story  of  the  Delaware  Finns,  see  John  H.  Wuorinen,  The 
Finns  on  the  Delaware  (New  York,  1938)  and  Evert  A.  Louki,  The  Dela¬ 
ware  Finns  (New  York,  1925). 

14.  Ibid.;  Eugene  Van  Cleef,  ‘The  Old  World  in  the  New,”  Scientific 
Monthly  (May  1923),  498-99. 

1 5.  Agnes  Rothery,  Finland,  the  New  Nation  (New  York,  1936),  p. 
159- 
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wages  and  not  by  the  desire  for  a  new  home,  they  remained  in  and 
near  Hancock.  Reports  sent  back  to  Finland  of  the  need  for  labor 
augmented  this  group  from  1870  to  1873,  thus  forming  the  basis 
of  a  Finnish  colony  which  today  has  the  only  Finnish-American 
college  and  the  most  important  Finnish-American  library  in  the 
United  States.^® 

A  climate  similar  to  that  of  Finland,  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
land,  and  the  companionship  of  those  who  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  attracted  the  great  majority  of  subsequent  Finnish  immi¬ 
grants  to  the  Midwest  and  the  Far  West.  The  existence  of  the 
Hancock  colony  drew  Finns  to  the  mining  districts  of  northern 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  while  others  pushed  fur¬ 
ther  west  to  the  lumber  industry  in  Washington  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  Finns  in  Michigan  established  the 
first  Finnish-American  church  at  Calumet,  Michigan,  in  1873.” 
By  1886,  Finns  working  at  the  iron  ore  receiving  docks  of  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio,  had  established  a  temperance  movement  with  a 
building  donated  by  Mark  Hanna. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Finnish  colonies  developed  at  a  slower 
rate,  for  the  original  contacts  with  this  part  of  the  country  were 
not  aimed  at  colonization.  Settlement  tended  to  concentrate  near 
industries  needing  cheap  labor.  Textiles,  chair  factories,  and  other 
light  industry  drew  Finns  to  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Maynard,  and 
Gardner.  Although  they  were  peculiar  in  their  speech,  their 
clothes,  and  their  clannish  habits,  the  Finns  soon  gained  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  reliable  workers. 

The  few  Finns  that  found  their  way  to  the  quarries  of  Lanes- 
ville  in  the  early  1870’s  attracted  little  attention.  Scattered  bits 
of  evidence  give  proof  that  Finns  were  in  the  Lanesville  area,  but 
little  is  known  of  them.  In  the  financial  records  of  the  Bay  State 
Granite  Company  of  April,  1875,  there  appear  the  names  of  An¬ 
drew  Oja  and  Matthew  Vaihaja,  who  were  probably  Finns  of  this 
early  unorganized  group.'*  A  Finnish  source  tells  of  two  groups 

16.  Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1896: 
Theological  Seminary  moved  to  Maywood,  Illinois  in  1958. 

17.  George  E.  Ray,  “The  Finns  in  the  United  States;”  (unpublished  A. 
B.  thesis.  Harvard  College,  1932),  p.  43. 

1 8.  W.  F.  McClure,  “Finns  as  American  Citizens,”  Chautauquan, 
XLIX  (1908),  246-247. 

19.  Boy  State  Granite  Company,  financial  records,  April,  1875. 
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of  unfortunate  Finns  in  1876.^  Seven  Finns  were  accused  of 
taking  a  stolen  boat  from  Boston  to  Gloucester,  but  they  were  re¬ 
leased  when  a  young  Finnish  girl,  acting  as  interpreter,  solved 
the  misunderstanding.  In  the  same  year,  seven  Finns  walked  from 
Boston  to  Cape  Ann  in  search  of  work.  The  fall  of  a  hoisting  der¬ 
rick  in  a  quarry  operation  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  these  men.  One 
Lanesville  resident  reports  that  he  knew  of  a  Finn  named  Seppala 
who  was  in  Lanesville  in  1875.^^ 

In  the  i88o’s  more  Finns  arrived  in  Lanesville  and  Rockport, 
but  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the  institutions 
characteristic  of  the  early  Finnish  immigrant  community.^^  Helen 
C.  Babson  relates  the  story  of  two  Finnish  fishermen  who  deserted 
the  schooners  in  Gloucester  Harbor  for  quarry  work  in  1885.*® 
They  wrote  home  of  the  economic  opportunities,  encouraging 
others  to  come.  Louis  Adamic  tells  of  how  some  Yankees  found 
Finns  searching  the  seaweed  on  Cape  Ann  for  food  about  1900.*^ 
Local  residents  found  work  in  the  quarries  for  these  destitute  im¬ 
migrants.  Among  the  more  accurate  stories  are  two  prize  essays 
written  by  native-born  students  of  Finnish  descent  attending  Rock- 
port  High  School  in  1937.  They  date  the  arrival  of  the  Finns  as 
1880  and  1884  respectively.-®  In  addition,  one  Lanesville  wo¬ 
man  reports  that  her  father  came  to  Lanesville  in  1885.^^ 

The  Finns  had  little  effect  on  Lanesville  from  the  years  1870 
to  1890.  Many  of  the  early  Finns  were  interested  only  in  earning 
a  reserve  supply  of  cash  to  take  back  with  them  to  Finland.  They 
spent  their  time  making  a  living  in  the  quarries  of  the  Lanesville 
Granite  Company  and  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company.  Most  of 
the  Finns  were  quarrymen,  whose  laborious  job  was  to  get  the 

20.  Akseli  Junefelt-Rauanheimo,  Suomalaiset  Amerikassa  (Finns  in 
America'),  (Helenski,  1899),  translation  by  Charles  Savinen. 

21.  Interview  with  Yrjo  Mattson,  Lanesville,  December,  1957. 

22.  It  is  from  this  decade  that  most  writers  have  dated  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Finns.  Although  the  timing  of  these  writers  is  wrong,  their  explana¬ 
tions  add  a  combination  of  myth  and  fact  to  the  legends  of  the  coming  of 
the  Finns  which  are  known  to  many  of  the  old  Finnish  residents  of  Lanes¬ 
ville. 

23.  Helen  C.  Babson,  "The  Finns  in  Lanesville,  Massachusetts”  in 
Studies  in  Sociology,  monograph  no.  13:  IV  (October  1919). 

24.  Louis  Adamic,  From  Many  Lands,  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  86-87. 

25.  Anna  E.  Elso,  'The  Coming  of  the  Finnish  People”  and  Martta  E. 
Scnnppi,  "Coming  of  the  Finnuh  People  to  Rockport,”  Sandy  Bay  Historical 
Society. 

26.  Elsie  H.  Dunn,  10  Langsford  Street,  Lanesville. 
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granite  out  of  the  quarry  to  the  sheds  of  the  paving  cutters  and 
the  skilled  granite  cutters.  Some  of  the  Finns  learned  to  cut  paving 
blocks,  which  were  shipped  by  such  firms  as  the  Barker  Brothers 
and  Edmunds  and  Lane  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
for  street  construction.  These  early  Finns  were  too  few  in  number 
to  attract  more  than  curiosity  from  the  natives  of  Cape  Ann  or  to 
establish  a  Lutheran  church,  which  would  have  been  the  first 
step  in  an  organized  Finnish  community.  The  sailors  and  adven¬ 
turers  of  this  early  period  were  the  antecedents  of  the  large  influx 
of  Finns  into  Lanesville  from  1890  to  1912. 

Emigration  from  Finland  was  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  period  after  1890.  In  1905,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  United  States  received  17,012  Finn  immigrants,  while 
only  thirty-seven  emigrated  to  other  countries.^’  Economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  dream  of  America,  common  to  many  an  immigrant 
heart,  attracted  the  Finns  to  the  pioneer  Finn  settlements  of 
America,  of  which  Lanesville  is  a  small  but  representative  ex¬ 
ample.  When  it  became  understood  in  Finland  that  America  had 
opportunities  that  were  not  possible  in  the  fatherland,  migration 
began  in  earnest.  Letters  and  personal  contacts  were  the  main 
magnetic  forces;  there  is  little  evidence  of  organized  recruitment 
by  American  manufacturers  or  steamship  agents.-*  Charles  Sav- 
inen  of  Lanesville,  a  Finn  who  arrived  in  America  in  1903,  re¬ 
lates  one  example  of  the  ideas  that  pulled  the  Finn  to  the  New 
World.  Although  he  studied  geography  for  only  one  hour  each 
week  in  his  secondary  school  education,  he  remembers  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  inspiration  his  teacher  instilled  in  him  for  Ameri¬ 
ca.^*  Loving  his  native  land,  he  found  America  a  new  and  beck¬ 
oning  alternative. 

Political  and  economic  pressure  in  Finland  helped  many  Finns 
choose  America.  Finnish  desire  for  independence  from  Russia 
suffered  a  major  setback  in  1899.  In  the  February  Manifesto  of 
that  year.  Czar  Nicholas  II  made  Russian  edicts  law  in  Finland, 
irrespective  of  the  approval  of  Finnish  legislative  bodies.*®  Nicho- 

27.  Hannibal  G.  Duncan,  Immigration  and  Assimilation  (Boston, 
1933).  PP-  347-48. 

28.  Babson,  Monograph. 

29.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

30.  McClure,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-254. 
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las’  policy  of  Russification  included  the  suppression  of  the  press 
and  public  meetings,  the  use  of  Russian  language  in  the  schools, 
the  abolishment  of  Finnish  postage,  and  compulsory  military  ser¬ 
vice  under  Russian  officers.  A  law  of  July  12,  1901,  integrated 
the  Finnish  army  with  the  military  forces  of  Russia.®^  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  these  new  restrictions,  combined  with  the  prospect 
of  serving  in  a  Russian  army,  in  a  foreign  country,  was  a  definite 
incentive  to  leave  Finland.®-  The  Manifesto  also  helped  to  dis¬ 
courage  Finns  who  had  migrated  from  returning  to  Finland,  as 
many  had  planned  to  do. 

Making  a  living  had  never  been  easy  for  the  tenant  farmers 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Finland  in  the  regions  of  Oulu  and 
Vaasa.  The  constant  fight  against  a  hard  climate  produced  a  hard¬ 
working,  thrifty,  persevering,  and  peaceful  people,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  independence  and  a  love  of  the  outdoors.  But  the  small 
farms  provided  only  a  bare  subsistence  living.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  large  tenant  farmer  family  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  opportunity.  A  killing  frost  during  the  short  growing  season 
threatened  the  farmer  with  starvation.  In  addition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  supplement  income  by  working  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  timber  industry,  as  did  the  Finns  in  other  provinces.  The 
region  south  of  Oulu  and  especially  in  Vaasa  was  low  farming 
land  with  little  forestation.®® 

The  majority  of  Finns  that  arrived  in  Lanesville  came  from 
this  rural  farm  area.  The  rocky  soil  of  Cape  Ann  thwarted  their 
aspirations  for  a  small  farm,  and  so  they  were  forced  to  take 
what  work  was  available.  Many  of  these  who  pushed  on  to  the 
Midwest  eventually  acquired  farm  land.  The  desire  for  land, 
basic  to  the  Finnish  immigrant,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  rural 
Finnish  communities  of  Wisconsin.®^ 

Because  of  the  need  for  workers  in  the  quarries,  those  who  had 
experience  working  with  stone  in  Finland  tended  to  find  work  in 

3 1 .  John  I.  Kolehmainen,  “Why  we  came  to  America :  the  Finns,” 
Common  Ground,  V  CSeptember  1944),  p.  79. 

32.  Finns  had  served  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  reserves  had  been  introduced  in  1878. 

33.  Interview  with  Alpo  Miettinen  of  Kemi,  Finland,  Cambridge,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1958. 

34.  For  an  account  of  this  movement,  see  John  I.  Kolehmainen  and 
George  W.  Hill,  Haven  in  the  Woods  (Madison,  Wisconsin,  1931). 
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the  granite  region  of  New  England.  Added  to  these  men  were  un¬ 
skilled  laborers  and  adventurers  seeking  any  type  of  work.  An 
isolated  village  on  the  New  England  coast,  Lanesville  was  a 
center  of  granite  activity  with  a  need  for  labor.  Contact  with  Finns 
who  had  come  earlier  and  the  expansion  of  the  granite  industry 
were  strong  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Finn¬ 
ish  settlement  in  Lanesville.  Isolated  by  geography  and  by  their 
clannish  habits,  the  Finns  developed  constructive  institutions  and 
activities  of  which  the  main  Gloucester  community  was  ignorant. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of 
Finns  that  arrived  in  Lanesville  from  1890  to  1912.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  probably  largest  in  the  period  of  1895  to  1905.  The 
Gloucester  census  of  1900  records  653  Finns  “down  back  of 
Gloucester.”*®  In  1910,  the  census  listed  547  Finns.*®  These 
figures  are  probably  too  small. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  questionable  census  figures. 
Lanesville’s  Finn  population  varied  constantly  with  the  arrival  of 
new  men  and  the  departure  of  others.  Temporary  work  stoppages 
in  the  quarries  forced  unattached  workers  to  move  on.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  “boarders”  probably  confused  the  census  takers.  New  ar¬ 
rivals  were  crowded  into  the  Finn  houses  until  adequate  housing 
was  available.  Most  of  the  Finn  families  had  an  upstairs  sleep¬ 
ing  room  available  for  unmarried  Finns  who  worked  in  the 
quarries.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  two  Finn  families  to  share 
a  single  room.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Finns  in  any  given  house  by  its  size.  If  the  Finn  who  met  the 
census  taker  did  not  give  correct  information,  there  was  httle 
chance  to  check  it.  A  third  reason  was  the  language  barrier, 
which  gave  the  Finns  a  normal  distrust  of  strangers.  Uncertain 
and  embarrassed  by  the  new  language,  the  Finns  regarded  out¬ 
siders  with  blank  faces.*’  The  life  of  the  quarry  workers,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Finns,  was  another  world,  unknown  to  the  native  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Cape  Ann.**  Helen  Babson  reports  that  1400  Finns  took 

35.  Helen  C.  Babson,  “History  of  the  Fishing  Industry  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts”  (unpublished  M.  A.  thesis,  Vassar  College,  c.  1918), 
Table  Y. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Interview  with  Alice  Sherburne,  a  ninety-four-y ear-old  retired  school 
teacher  in  Lanesville,  December,  1957. 

38.  Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society  Scrapbook,  92. 
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up  residence  in  Lanesville  from  1892  to  1900.®*  The  most  re¬ 
liable  estimates  range  from  1200  to  2000,  while  there  are  some 
Finns  who  maintain  there  were  over  4000  Finns  in  and  near 
Lanesville  at  this  time. 

By  1912  the  large  influx  of  Finns  to  Lanesville  had  ended.  A 
decline  in  the  demand  for  paving  blocks  and  the  new  mills  of 
Worcester  and  Pittsfield  made  other  locations  more  attractive.*® 
By  this  time,  however,  a  Finn  village  (Finnish:  kirkonkylii')  had 
been  established,  with  its  center  at  the  Finn  church  on  Norseman 
Avenue.  The  inevitable  sauna — the  Finnish  steam  bath — ap¬ 
peared  in  convenient  locations  near  the  Finn  houses.  New  houses 
were  built  by  the  industrious  Finns.  The  new  element  in  the 
personality  of  Lanesville — the  Finns —  was  not  to  be  a  passing 
phenomenon.  It  was  to  assume  a  dominant  role  in  the  character 
of  the  village  community. 

Institutions  of  the  Finns  in  Lanesville 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
the  education  and  development  of  the  Finnish  people.  The  im¬ 
migrants  brought  with  them  to  America  a  deep  religious  spirit.** 
Wherever  the  Finns  settled,  the  first  institution  they  established 
was  a  church.  Immigrants  from  Vaasa  represented  the  pietistic 
element  of  the  Church  of  Finland.**  Known  as  the  Evangelical 
Lutherans,  this  group  has  dominated  the  religious  elements  among 
the  Finns  of  Lanesville. 

Seaman  missionaries  were  the  first  clergy  to  visit  the  Finns  in 
Lanesville.  These  men  were  itinerant  preachers  who  visited  Finn¬ 
ish  communities  with  no  regular  minister.  They  had  come  with 
the  early  immigrants  to  spread  the  Faith  in  the  New  World. 
About  1894  a  seaman  pastor  from  New  York  named  Durchman 
spoke  in  Lanesville.**  Three  years  later  a  missionary  named  Albin 
Hukkanen  was  there.**  In  1902  Aappo  Salminen,  a  minister  from 
Worcester,  arrived  to  help  with  confirmation  classes.*® 
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Another  important  feature  of  the  early  group  was  the  Laes- 
tadians,  originating  with  the  nineteenth-century  reform  movement 
started  in  northern  Finland  by  Lars  Levi  Laestadius,  a  Finn  min¬ 
ister  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Sweden.^®  Preachers  of  his 
sect  from  the  Midwest,  including  Putaansuu  and  Matoniemi, 
visited  Lanesville  in  the  1 890’s. In  1893  John  Pollari  came 
from  Veteli,  Finland,  to  work  with  the  Lanesville  Laestadians 
who  belonged  to  the  Firstborn  wing  (Finnish:  esikoiset')  of  the 
Laestadian  movement.^®  Laestadians  were  active  in  Lanesville  un¬ 
til  about  1910.  They  represented  the  fundamentalist  wing  of 
the  Finn  church  in  the  old  country.  Their  meetings  are  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  Lanesville  Finns  as  emotional  revivals  akin  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Baptists.  Resisting  adaptation  to  the 
new  environment,  this  element  slowly  disintegrated.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  Laestadians  survived  as  the  Apostolic 
Lutherans,”*®  but  in  Lanesville,  the  descendants  of  the  Laestadians 
were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  of  the 
Suomi  Synod. 

In  the  i88o’s  no  real  Finnish  church  existed  in  the  Cape  Ann 
region.'*®  In  1889,  the  Lanesville  Evangelical  Lutherans  had 
meetings  in  the  Congregational  church  to  organize  a  Finn 
church.®*  On  March  10,  1891,  this  group  of  at  least  ninety  Finns 
started  the  construction  of  a  church  building  on  Norseman  Ave¬ 
nue.  After  additional  organizational  meetings  at  St.  Mary’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Rockport,  the  church  was  officially  established  on 
April  5,  1893.  It  later  became  attached  to  the  Suomi  Synod, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1890  at  Calumet,  Michigan.  There 
were  over  200  members,  including  some  Finns  from  Rockport. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Otis  E.  Smith  helped  the  Finns  in  the  legal 
procedure  involved  in  organization. 

In  1893  John  Henrik  Kampi  became  the  first  minister  of  the 
Finns  in  Lanesville.®-  He  had  been  sent  from  the  Midwest  by 
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Eloheimo  of  the  Fenno-American  movement  to  preach  to  the  Cape 
Ann  Finns.  The  church  had  a  membership  of  484  and  a  church 
school  in  1894.®*  Kampi’s  departure  for  Calumet,  Michigan,  in 
1896  caused  a  factional  dispute  among  the  Finns  on  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  hiring  a  new  minister.  In  1 897,  a  preacher  named  Pekka 
Airaksinen  was  appointed.®^  By  1902  the  Lanesville  congrega¬ 
tion  was  active  enough  to  sponsor  a  district  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Synod. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Lipsanen  became  the  minister  of  the  Finn  church 
in  1903.  In  the  ten  years  he  served  in  Lanesville,  Lipsanen  in¬ 
stituted  regular  services  and  improved  the  organization  by  his 
inspirational  leadership.  During  his  ministry,  the  Lanesville 
church  decided  to  split  with  the  Rockport  Finns.®®  The  reasons 
for  this  split  in  1905  are  not  clear,  but  it  was  probably  the  result 
of  a  very  minor  difference  of  opinion.  Lipsanen  left  in  1913  for 
Fairport,  Ohio,  where  he  later  directed  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper  Amerikan  Sanomat  ^Tidings  of  America'). 

Leadership  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Lanesville  church.  Finns  cite  Lipsanen,  Samuel  H. 
Ronka  (1913-34),  and  Wilbert  Tormala  (from  1951)  as  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  church.  In  recent  years  the  Reverend 
Tormala  has  gained  a  wide  respect  for  his  work  with  the  church, 
and  the  Finns  in  Lanesville  are  reluctant  to  see  him  accept  another 
call  in  the  Synod. 

In  1940  the  congregation  bought  a  new  church  building.  It 
had  been  a  Universalist  church  until  the  Communist  element  of 
the  Finns  obtained  it  in  1936.  The  Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939- 
40  drastically  reduced  the  number  of  Communist  sympathizers 
in  Lanesville,  and  the  building  was  sold  to  the  “church”  Finns. 
This  church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1941,  is  the  present  location 
of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  of  Lanesville-Gloucester. 

In  1946  the  church  decided  to  discontinue  the  Finnish  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  confirmation  school.  Ellen  Bistema  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  Sunday  School.  Regular  services  in  Finnish 
and  English  are  offered  now,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  near  future.  An  average  attendance  of  forty  at  the 
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Finnish  service  and  a  consideration  of  the  age  of  these  Finns  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  fifteen  years  all  church  services  will  be  in  English. 
Thus,  as  the  church  celebrates  its  sixty-sixth  anniversary,  there 
are  definite  signs  of  the  effects  of  three  generations  of  life  in  the 
American  environment. 

The  church  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  Finns  in  Lanesville.  With  an  active  membership 
of  about  1 55,  it  operates  a  budget  close  to  $  1 2,000.  Coffee  socials, 
church  fairs,  choir,  guild  work,  and  the  church  school  provide  a 
wide  program  of  activity  for  the  Finns.  While  some  have  joined 
the  Congregational  church,  the  majority  of  the  old  Finn  families 
continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church. 

The  temperance  organizations  of  the  Finns  in  the  United 
States  originated  in  the  nineteenth-century  social  reform  move¬ 
ments  in  Finland.  In  the  transfer  of  these  ideas  to  America,  the 
Finns  had  the  basis  for  a  social  organization  that  was  vital  to 
the  immigrant  community.  The  temperance  society,  wl.h  its  sup¬ 
port  of  drama,  dancing,  public  speaking,  music,  and  athletics 
complemented  the  program  of  the  church.  Temperance  leaders 
attempted  to  provide  a  social  outlet  for  the  Finns  that  did  not  in¬ 
volve  liquor. 

Many  of  the  early  Finns  remained  loyal  to  the  conservative 
tradition  of  the  Church  of  Finland.  In  objecting  to  such  forms 
of  entertainment  as  dancing,  they  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for 
social  activity  in  the  new  environment.  In  Lanesville  the  early 
cleavage  between  the  supporters  of  the  old  Church  and  the  more 
liberal  temperance  group  was  of  short  duration.  By  1900  the 
church  and  the  temp>erance  society  had  begun  to  work  together. 
They  had  in  common  a  belief  in  God,  a  dislike  of  the  Socialist 
element,  and  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  liquor. 

While  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Finns  were  heavy  drink¬ 
ers,  they  attracted  enough  attention  to  give  the  Finns  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Gloucester  community.  The  early  Finns,  mostly  un¬ 
married  quarry  workers,  lacked  any  social  activity  other  than  the 
saloon.  Saturday  night  was  about  the  only  time  the  Finns  went 
to  the  Harbor  community.  Since  there  was  little  need  for  the 
Harbor  resident  to  go  to  Lanesville,  the  people  in  Gloucester  saw 
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only  the  "drunken  Russian  Finns.”  This  impression  created  a  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  Harbor  for  Finns  in  general. 

Various  newspaper  reports  suggest  the  bad  feeling  created  by 
the  drunken  Finns.  In  April,  1892,  a  Finn  was  making  it  “un¬ 
comfortable”  for  families  in  the  Barker  houses  in  Lanesville.  The 
newspaper  suggests  that  "this  element  needs  a  constant  looking 
after  for  the  good  of  the  general  public.”®*  In  May,  1892,  when  a 
strike  had  idled  quarry  operations,  a  report  pointed  out  that  "suc¬ 
cessful  liquor  raids  might  be  made  in  the  vicinity  [Lanesville], 
judging  from  the  number  of  intoxicated  persons  seen  daily  in  our 
streets.”®^  Another  source  comments  that  the  Finn  had  little  cour¬ 
age  “except  when  he  has  been  drinking.”®*  In  addition,  many  of 
the  early  Finns  had  retained  the  custom  of  carrying  a  knife  (Finn¬ 
ish:  puukko')  strapped  to  their  waist.  A  knife  had  been  a  useful 
object  in  their  outdoor  living  in  the  old  country.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  natives  of  Lanesville  used  the  threat  of  a  “drunken 
Finn  with  a  big  knife,”  rather  than  the  traditional  bogeymen,  to 
discipline  their  children.  Problems  with  the  intoxicated  Finns 
were  increased  with  the  extension  of  electric  car  service  to  Lanes¬ 
ville  in  1892.  There  are  Lanesville  residents  today  who  remember 
fearing  the  ride  back  from  Gloucester  in  the  last  trolley  car  on 
Saturday  night. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  migration  of  Finns  in  the 
1890’s,  the  temperance  elements  in  Lanesville  were  unorganized 
and  ineffective.  Temperance  lectures  had  been  given  as  early 
as  1884.®*  In  1890,  a  Finn  temperance  society  was  started  by 
eleven  Finns  at  Pigeon  Cove.*®  This  may  have  been  the  group 
known  as  Pelastaja,  which  had  at  least  one  hundred  women  mem¬ 
bers  in  Lanesville  in  1891,  but  little  is  known  about  this  society.*^ 

On  February  25,  1897,  the  Lanesville  Finns  organized  the 
Wainola  Temperance  Society.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  November  5,  1900,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “promoting  temperance  and  morality  ...  in  Glouces- 
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ter.”*2  Finnish  artisans  erected  Wainola  Hall  in  1900  for  a  com¬ 
munity  center  and  a  home  for  the  temperance  society.*® 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  Finns  belonged  to  the 
Wainola  Temperance  Society  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  A  mod¬ 
erate  estimate  would  place  the  figure  between  300  and  400.  In 
the  early  1920’s  there  was  an  active  membership  of  260  Finns.*^ 
The  temperance  society  continued  to  be  active  throughout  the 
Prohibition  era,  but  membership  declined  as  the  foreign-born 
Finns  died  off.  When  a  fire  destroyed  Wainola  Hall  in  March, 
1945,  the  temperance  society  became  inactive.  The  fire  was  a 
grave  emotional  crisis  for  many  of  the  older  Finns,  for  it  destroyed 
a  concrete  symbol  of  forty-five  years  of  Finnish  activity  in  Lanes- 
ville.  A  library  of  Finnish  books  and  the  temperance  society  rec¬ 
ords  were  lost.  Lempi  Nikola,  a  Finnish  woman  who  has  lived  in 
Lanesville  since  1892,  suffered  a  heart  attack  after  watching  the 
fire.**  The  temperance  society  continued  to  pay  death  benefits, 
but  there  were  no  regular  meetings  after  the  fire.  By  January, 
1958,  the  membership  had  dwindled  to  nine,  and  it  was  decided 
to  disband  the  organization.** 

Dramatics  and  public  speaking  were  regular  functions  of  the 
temperance  society.  A  Finn  athletic  club  CMulUstus'),  organized 
on  April  2,  1912,  used  Wainola  Hall  fro  wrestling  matches  and 
gymnastics.®^  Perhaps  the  most  successful  activity  supported  by 
the  temperance  society  was  the  Waino  Band.  It  was  organized  in 
1894  by  a  Finn  named  Laaquist.*®  After  a  period  of  inactivity,  it 
was  reorganized  in  1905  by  eighteen  musicians.  The  band  per¬ 
formed  in  the  various  Massachusetts  communities  which  had  a 
summer  festival  celebrating  the  longest  day  of  light  in  Finland 
(Finnish:  Juhannus').  Charles  Glover  of  Ipswich,  who  had 
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worked  in  his  youth  as  a  tool  boy  in  the  Bay  View  quarries,  di¬ 
rected  the  band  in  1919.  For  over  twenty  years  he  contributed  his 
time  to  this  Finnish  organization.  By  participating  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  Gloucester,  the  Waino  Band  improved  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Finns  and  the  Harbor  community.  The  Band  became  a 
well-known  organization  on  Cape  Ann.  Professional  musicians  of 
high  caliber,  including  Sylvester  Ahola,  Andrew  Jacobson,  and 
John  Jacobson  got  their  early  training  in  the  Waino  Band.“® 

Because  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Finnish  language  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  isolation  of  Lanesville  from  the  Harbor  community, 
the  wide  range  of  temperance  activities  was  not  well  known  to 
the  natives  of  Cape  Ann.  This  was  especially  true  before  the  First 
World  War.  Few  natives  understood  the  importance  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  society  to  the  Finns.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overempha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  this  institution  in  the  history  of  the  Finns 
of  Lanesville. 

Some  of  the  Finns  arriving  in  America  in  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  brought  with  them  an  enthusiasm  for  socialism.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  socialism  was  attractive  to  the  Finns.  The 
lower  classes  in  Finland  received  poor  compensation  for  their  long 
hours  of  labor.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  clergy  and  grievances 
against  the  Finnish  aristocracy  became  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  capitalism.^"  Russian  influence,  while  antagonizing  the  nation¬ 
alistic  aims  of  the  Finns,  helped  spread  Marxist  ideas  in  Finland. 
A  radical  attitude  toward  the  existing  order  can  perhaps  be  traced 
to  the  discontent  over  Russian  domination,  which  lasted  until  the 
Finns  declared  their  independence  in  1917.’’ 

Elimination  of  the  profit  system  of  capitalism  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  organizations  for  political  and  economic  action  were 
the  aims  of  the  early  socialists. A  utopian  faction  led  by  Matti 
Kurikka,  with  ideas  close  to  those  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment, 
attempted  to  form  a  model  community  CSointula')  on  a  small 
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island  near  Vancouver^*  For  many  Finns  socialism  seemed  to  be 
the  most  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  a  modern  indus¬ 
trial  society.  Finn  socialists  in  America  expanded  their  ideas  into 
political  parties,  workingmen’s  clubs,  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

In  Lanesville  there  was  a  socialist  element,  but  it  was  never 
more  than  a  minority  of  the  Finnish  people.  Because  the  socialists 
were  nonbelievers,  there  was  an  antagonism  between  them  and 
the  churchgoers.  These  hostile  feelings,  created  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Lanesville  setdement,  produced  a  cleavage  among  the  Finns 
which  has  not  healed.  The  socialists  objected  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church  and  to  the  temperance  pledge.  A  definition  of  socialism 
in  Lanesville  would  place  more  emphasis  on  anti-church  and  anti¬ 
temperance  sentiments  than  on  socialistic  tenets.^^ 

Members  of  the  stone  workers  unions  were  not  all  socialists  but 
the  union  meetings  were  a  convenient  place  for  the  socialists  to 
exchange  ideas.  The  solidarity  of  the  trade  unions  was  affected,  as 
was  the  entire  Finnish  community,  by  the  differences  between 
the  socialists  and  the  God-fearing  laborers  oriented  to  the  temper¬ 
ance  society. 

Socialist  leaders  were  active  in  Lanesville  in  1890.’®  By  1895 
the  Finns  had  a  socialist  club,  but  it  was  not  affihated  with  any 
national  organization.'^*  Four  years  later  Dr.  A.  Tanner,  a  popu¬ 
lar  lecturer  from  Finland,  visited  the  Lanesville  area.  He  spoke  in 
Rockport  to  the  Finnish  Social  Democrat  Club  on  natural  science, 
philosophy,  and  Darwinism.  Tanner’s  lectures  in  various  Massa¬ 
chusetts  communities  had  an  influence  in  founding  the  Socialist 
Party  among  the  Finns. 

Finns  in  Rockport  were  more  active  than  the  Lanesville  Finns 
in  socialist  societies  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  latter 
probably  joined  with  the  Rockport  group  in  an  organization 
formed  in  1902.^*  The  Socialists  planned  athletic,  dramatic,  and 
musical  functions.  By  1905  the  Finn  socialists  in  Lanesville  had 
enough  support  to  purchase  a  building  for  their  meetings.^*  In  this 
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year  the  Massachusetts  Finnish  Socialist  League  was  formed.  This 
organization  included  some  of  the  Finns  in  Lanesville.*® 

The  activity  of  the  Finn  socialists  resembled  a  temperance  so¬ 
ciety  minus  God  and  the  pledge  of  abstinence.  In  Rink  Hall  and 
in  the  upstairs  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  the  socialists  produced 
plays,  sponsored  lectures,  and  supported  a  brass  band.  Sylvester 
Ahola  remembers  practicing  in  the  evening  with  the  band  at 
Workingmen’s  Hall  from  1912  to  1919.  The  functions  of  the 
socialists  were  more  cultural  than  political.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  American-born  went  to  the  socialist  club  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  rather  than  doctrine. 

The  most  successful  institution  of  the  Finnish  socialists  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  coopera¬ 
tive  stores.  The  aim  of  the  cooperative  was  to  eliminate  the  mid¬ 
dleman  and  to  share  the  profits  in  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods.  Cooperation,  based  on  the  Rochdale  principles  of 
1844,  had  been  introduced  with  success  in  Finland  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.**  To  Finns  who  had  used  cooperatives  in  al¬ 
most  every  town  of  their  native  land,  the  ideas  of  cooperation  were 
not  a  novelty.*-  The  appeal  of  the  cooperative  store  to  the  Finn 
immigrant  lay  in  the  lower  prices,  in  the  supply  of  special  Finn- 
nish  imports,  and  in  the  facility  of  doing  business  in  Finnish.** 

From  1900  to  1910  the  Finns  in  Massachusetts  established  at 
least  ten  cooperative  societies.**  On  July  13,  1906,  nine  Lanes- 
ville  Finns  formed  the  Suomi  Cooperative  Store.**  From  an  origin¬ 
al  location  in  the  center  of  the  village  the  cooperative  moved  to 
John  Peterson’s  store,  which  is  the  present  site  of  Ranta’s  store. 
One  share  of  stock  cost  $5.00.  The  Lanesville  store  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  only  six  years.  A  mismanagement  of  funds,  the  abuse  of 
credit,  and  the  isolation  of  the  village  from  the  center  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Maynard  and  Fitchburg  caused  the  store  to  fail  in  1912. 
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In  contrast,  the  Finnish  cooperatives  in  the  latter  towns  have  ex¬ 
panded  into  successful  business  enterprises. 

Finn  socialists  in  Lanesville  were  stimulated  by  influences 
from  outside  the  community.  Lecturers  from  Worcester  and  Fitch¬ 
burg  made  regular  visits  to  Workingmen’s  Hall.  In  1905  Raivaaja 
(JThe  Pioneer'),  a  Finnish  socialist  newspaper,  was  started  by  the 
Finns  in  Fitchburg.*®  This  press  later  published  Finnish  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  writing  of  Engels,  Kautsky,  and  Robert  Ingersoll. 
The  establishment  of  communication  between  the  scattered  groups 
of  Finnish  sociahsts  was  responsible  for  bringing  Finns  into  a 
national  socialist  organization  n  1906.*^ 

There  were  probably  no  more  than  fifty  Finn  socialists  in  Lanes¬ 
ville  at  any  given  moment.**  A  comparison  with  the  larger  group 
of  socialists  in  Rockport  makes  this  a  reasonable  estimate,  since 
Sulkanen  reports  eighty  members  there  at  the  highest  point.*®  The 
new  generation  of  American-born  tended  to  be  very  conservative. 
The  acquisition  of  citizenship  and  property  erased  many  socialist 
sympathies.®®  In  the  1920’s  the  socialist  element  in  Lanesville  de¬ 
clined.  Many  of  the  Finns  who  left  Lanesville  in  the  Depression 
had  been  socialists.  Occasional  meetings  were  held  in  private 
homes,  but  the  socialists  soon  ceased  to  be  a  significant  force  in 
the  community.  Subscriptions  to  Raivaaja  are  still  held  by  Lanes¬ 
ville  Finns.  Reconciliation  with  the  church  has  been  impossible 
for  some,  but  others  have  joined  the  Congregational  Church. 

Socialist  idealism  found  its  most  radical  expression  in  the  small 
group  of  Finns  who  were  Communists.  The  question  of  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  the  Third  International  caused  this  group  to 
split  with  the  socialists  in  1920.  The  communist  cell  formed  in 
Lanesville  was  not  popular  among  the  Finns.  Most  of  them  os¬ 
tracized  the  Communists  for  their  atheism  and  their  support  of 
a  country  that  had  suppressed  Finland  for  over  a  century.  The 
stubborn  quality  in  the  Finnish  character  is  best  shown  by  the 
persistence  with  which  the  Communists  maintained  their  tiny 
group. 

86.  For  the  history  of  Raivaaja,  see  John  I.  Kolehmainen,  Sow  the  Gold¬ 
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It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  on  G)mmu- 
nist  activity  in  Lanesville.  The  unwillingness  of  any  Finns  to  re¬ 
veal  the  nature  of  their  Communist  connection  is  understandable 
in  the  context  of  present  conditions.  Natural  reluctance  to  talk 
with  strangers  compounds  the  problem  of  inquiring  into  their 
past  activity.  Among  the  Finns  it  is  no  secret  as  to  who  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Communist  group,  but  little  information  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Voting  records  of  Ward  Seven,  Gloucester,  give  an  indication 
of  the  number  of  Finns  involved  in  the  Communist  element.  The 
following  list  is  selected  from  the  state  and  national  election  re¬ 
turns  from  1924  to  1940:*^ 


1924  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Gitlow  (Workers  Party)  10 

1928  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Gitlow  (Workers  Party)  12 

1930  state  election  for 

Governor — Canter  (Communist)  12 

Lieutenant  Governor — Correia  (Communist)  14 

1932  national  election  for  President — 

Foster  and  Ford  (Communist)  12 

1934  state  election  for 

Governor — Edward  Stevens  (Communist)  15 

Lieutenant  Governor — Horace  Riley  (Commu¬ 
nist)  17 

1936  national  election  for  President — 

Browder  and  Ford  (Communist)  8 

1940  national  election  for  President — 

Browder  and  Ford  (Communist)  3 


There  were  probably  some  Communists  who  were  not  citizens  or 
who  chose  not  to  vote,  but  these  figures  suggest  the  relative  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Communist  cell  in  Lanesville.  A  vote  of  three  in 
the  election  of  1940  is  an  indication  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  Russo-Finnish  War  on  the  Communist  sympathizers  among 
the  Finns. 

Meetings  were  held  in  private  homes  at  different  locations  in 
Lanesville,  and  at  one  point  they  met  in  a  cobbler  shop  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  village.  In  the  mid- 1930’s  they  acquired  the  old  Univer- 
salist  church  building. 

91.  Gloucester  City  Documents:  Annual  Reports. 
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It  was  a  common  move  of  American  Communist  Finns  to  send 
representatives  to  Russia.*-  At  least  two  of  the  group  meeting  in 
Lanes ville  made  plans  to  go  to  Russia.  One  of  these  men,  who 
still  makes  his  home  in  Lanesville,  decided  against  leaving,  but 
the  other  went  through  with  his  plans.** 

An  occasional  copy  of  the  Daily  Worker  could  be  found  in 
some  Finn  homes  after  the  Second  World  War,  but  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  almost  extinct.  There  are  few  Communist  supporters 
in  Lanesville  at  present,  although  a  latent  hostility  toward  the 
“church”  Finns  still  separates  some  individuals  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  As  a  political  force  the  Communists  have  never 
been  more  than  a  radical  aberration  in  the  life  of  this  Finnish 
colony. 


The  Granite  Industry — Finns  at  Work 

The  granite  industry  was  the  main  reason  for  the  Finnish  col¬ 
ony  in  Lanesville.  The  industry  began  in  1800  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  millstone  to  Newburyport  from  a  source  in  Annis- 
quam.*^  Stone  had  been  quarried  before  this  date,but  only  for  local 
uses.  A  relatively  inexhaustible  supply  of  top  grade  granite  re¬ 
mained  unexploited  until  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  By  1900  only  the  fishing  industry  outranked  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  granite  in  the  Cape  Ann  economy. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  granite  exported  from  Lanesville 
varied  according  to  its  use.  Paving  blocks  had  at  least  twenty-one 
sizes.*®  “Boston”  blocks,  “Philadelphia”  blocks,  and  “New  York” 
blocks  had  to  be  of  different  specifications  to  meet  contract  re¬ 
quirements.  Large  chunks  of  granite  with  straight  angles,  known 
as  wharf  stone,  were  sold  for  the  construction  of  piers  and  govern¬ 
ment  fortifications.  Granite  curbing  was  known  as  edge  stone. 
Shipments  of  grout,  miscellaneous  shapes  of  nine  to  fifteen  tons, 
were  used  in  building  breakwaters  and  jetties. 

The  fortifications  erected  in  1842  on  the  islands  protecting 
Boston  harbor  were  made  of  Cape  Ann  granite.  In  1853  a  cargo 
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of  underpinning  was  sent  to  San  Francisco.  Three  years  later 
a  cargo  of  paving  blocks  went  to  New  Orleans.  Additional  ship¬ 
ments  went  as  far  as  Cuba  and  Valparaiso.®® 

Federal  projects  and  bridge  contracts  helped  to  expand  the 
granite  business.  Government  buildings  of  Cape  Ann  granite  in 
Massachusetts  include  the  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  Office,  and  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate  Building 
in  Salem.  Longfellow  Bridge  (between  Boston  and  Cambridge) 
and  the  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  and  University  Heights  Bridges 
in  New  York  contain  Cape  Ann  granite.®^  The  Sandy  Bay  break¬ 
water  project,  begun  in  Rockport  in  1885,  used  over  5,000,000 
tons  of  stone  taken  from  the  Cape.  The  abandonment  of  this 
project  prior  to  the  First  World  War  is  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  granite  industry.®® 

Because  many  of  these  projects  required  federal  appropriations, 
politicians  became  interested  in  the  granite  industry.  General  Ben 
Butler  established  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Works  at  Bay  View  and 
Lanesville  in  1867.®®  He  occasionally  came  to  Lanesville  to  super¬ 
vise  the  business  and  to  enjoy  his  summer  estate.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Butler’s  partner.  Colonel  }onas  H.  French,  was 
awarded  a  contract  of  3,000,000  paving  blocks  for  Boston  over 
thirty-four  other  bidders.*®®  In  the  1930’s  James  H.  Curley  had  an 
interest  in  the  Cape  Ann  granite  industry.  His  role  is  not  clear, 
but  his  influence  is  remembered  by  many  Lanesville  granite  work¬ 
ers. 

Records  of  the  Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company  for  1893  give  an 
example  of  the  magnitude  of  the  granite  business  in  Lanesville.*®* 
In  that  year  103  large  schooners  loaded  with  paving  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Exports  for  the  years  totalled 
3,000,000  paving  blocks  and  20,000  tons  of  other  sizes  of  gran¬ 
ite.  As  many  as  seven  schooners  and  sloops  crowded  into  the  tiny 
cove  to  receive  cargo.  The  schooner  Charles  Stedman  and  the  sloop 
Active  were  among  the  busiest  of  these  coastal  vessels. 
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When  the  Finns  in  the  great  migration  of  the  1890’s  arrived 
in  Lanesville,  there  were  jobs  for  them  in  the  granite  industry. 
As  they  were  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  them  began  with  the  job 
of  quarryman.  This  job  involved  drilling  and  blasting  the  granite 
from  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  quarry.  In  spite  of  the  language 
barrier  the  Finns  soon  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for  this 
operation.  They  slowly  replaced  the  Yankees  as  the  dominant 
group  in  the  trade  of  quarryman.  The  short  frock  coat,  woolen 
scarf,  and  hip  boots  of  the  Finn  immigrant  were  a  common  sight 
on  the  Lanesville  streets  in  the  1890’s. 

The  Finns  were  content  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
in  an  outdoor  occupation.  Some  of  the  more  ambitious  learned  to 
cut  paving  blocks.  Few  Finns  found  work  in  the  coastal  Ashing 
industry  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cape.  As  there  were  few 
factory  jobs  available,  many  of  the  women  worked  as  domestic 
servants  in  the  homes  of  the  Harbor  community. 

Work  in  the  quarries  was  dangerous.  The  snap  of  a  guide  wire 
or  the  failure  of  a  hoisting  derrick  was  often  fatal  to  quarry  work¬ 
ers.  Improper  use  of  blasting  materials  and  falling  rock  caused 
many  accidents.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Finns  contracted  sili¬ 
cosis  and  tuberculosis  from  the  constant  inhalation  of  granite  dust. 
Abandoned  quarry  pits  that  were  full  of  water  were  a  hazard  to 
the  intemperate  Finns,  as  an  occasional  drinking  party  in  the 
woods  back  of  Lanesville  resulted  in  the  drowning  of  a  participant. 

Some  of  the  Finns  acquired  new  names  from  their  jobs  in  the 
granite  industry.  When  they  reported  to  the  timekeeper  for  their 
wages,  the  Finns  gave  such  names  as  Heikki  Suutari,  Matti  Stuur- 
pakka,  and  Enokki  Samperi.  Too  lazy  to  learn  the  difficult  Finn 
words,  the  bosses  arbitrarily  assigned  them  names.  Thus  there 
are  families  in  Lanesville  today  with  names  such  as  Johnson  and 
Peterson  whose  members  have  not  bothered  to  change  their  names 
back  to  the  original  Finnish. 

The  amount  of  work  available  to  the  Finns  depended  on  the 
market  for  paving  blocks.  In  periods  of  normal  demand,  they 
worked  for  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  or  for  smaller  con¬ 
cerns,  such  as  the  Lanesville  Granite  Company,  the  Bay  State 
Granite  Company,  and  the  independent  contractors.  Large  orders 
for  paving  gave  the  Finns  the  incentive  to  start  "motions”  (Finn¬ 
ish  muusaria).  A  "motion”  was  a  one-  or  two-man  operation  to 
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produce  paving  blocks  from  scattered  outcrops  of  granite.  One 
needed  only  a  small  source  of  granite,  a  work  bench,  a  canvas  sun 
shade,  a  hammer,  and  a  few  steel  awls  to  become  his  own  boss. 
A  wagon  from  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  would  collect  the 
paving  blocks  that  the  Finns  made. 

The  initiative  of  several  Finns  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Gloucester  newspapers.  The  following  information  on  Christian 
Bedders,  a  Finn  who  had  a  “motion”  in  Lanesville  was  printed  in 
1892: 

Despite  the  many  unpleasant  things  we  hear  about  the 
Finns,  we  can  but  give  credit  where  it  is  due  .  .  .  Christian 
Bedders  as  an  example  of  industry  and  sobriety  .  .  .  money 
accumulated  for  house  and  land  .  .  .  thus  we  see  where 
perhaps  some  Americans  might  profit  by  the  example  of  this 
young  man,  some  of  whom  may  have  had  better  business  op¬ 
portunities  but  still  have  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  this 
young  foreigner.*®^ 

The  report  on  Bedders  recognizes  the  constructive  qualities  in 
character  of  the  Finnish  immigrant.  There  was  little  publicity  on 
this  subject  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony  in  Lanesville.  The 
natives  knew  that  the  Finn  was  a  good  worker,  but  few  cham¬ 
pioned  his  honesty,  his  desire  for  social  justice,  and  his  acute 
sense  of  personal  liberty. 

In  their  desire  for  social  justice,  better  wages,  and  companion¬ 
ship,  the  Finns  joined  the  labor  unions  in  the  granite  industry 
which  most  of  them  ardently  supported.  As  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased,  both  Finnish  and  English  were  used  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Paving  Cutters  Union  and  the  Quarrvmen’s  Union  (Branch 
81-A.  F.  of  L.). 

The  earliest  event  many  of  the  older  Finns  in  Lanesville  can 
remember  is  the  strike  of  May,  1892.  Lempi  Nikola,  who  had 
been  in  the  country  less  than  a  month,  recalls  the  problems  her 
family  had  when  her  father  lost  his  job.  This  strike  lasted  two 
months,  but  it  failed  to  reduce  the  ten-hour  day  or  to  increase 
wages.  The  small  strikes  of  1894  and  1897  caused  the  arrest  of 
several  Finns,  but  the  strikers  won  some  concessions.^®*  Although 
they  received  finanical  help  from  the  union,  ihe  strikes  of  the 

102.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  May  12,  1892. 
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1890’s  caused  hardship  among  the  stone  workers.  However,  by 
helping  each  other  and  by  the  thrifty  use  of  what  they  had,  the 
Finns  avoided  the  desperate  conditions  produced  by  strikes  among 
other  immigrant  groups  in  the  New  World. 

Two  examples  from  1899  illustrate  the  tension  created  by 
labor  problems  in  Lanesville.  In  April  a  strike  led  by  the  quarry- 
men  halted  granite  production  on  Cape  Ann.  The  Rockport 
Granite  Company  hired  a  large  group  of  Italian  scabs  to  work  at 
the  Blood  Ledge  Quarry  in  Bay  View.  About  200  strikers,  mostly 
Finns,  walked  through  the  woods  to  Bay  View  to  persuade  the 
Italians  to  leave.  The  Italians  heard  them  coming,  and  retreated 
to  a  large  boarding  house  with  heavy  shutters.  Constables  from 
Gloucester  and  Rockport  and  the  quarry  managers  hurried  to  the 
area  to  prevent  violence.  The  Finns  displayed  no  weapons,  but 
they  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  boarding  house.  The  constables 
knew  that  the  Itahans  hidden  in  the  house  had  rifles.  When  a  big 
Finn  attempted  to  open  one  of  the  shutters,  he  was  restrained  by 
a  policeman.  The  police  managed  to  prevent  any  killing,  but  the 
Finns  had  made  their  intentions  clear.  The  strikers  returned  to 
Lanesville  for  a  meeting,  and  in  the  next  few  days  most  of  the 
Italians  gathered  their  possessions  and  took  the  electric  car  to 
Gloucester.  Violence  flared  up  again  a  few  weeks  later  when  a 
crowd  of  Finnish  stone  workers  and  teamsters  almost  pushed 
Harry  Rogers,  an  official  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company,  off  the 
wharf  in  Pigeon  Cove.***® 

The  strikers  had  bitter  arguments  with  those  who  wished  to 
return  to  work.  One  Isaac  Carlson,  who  ran  a  boarding  house, 
continued  to  work  in  the  quarries,  to  the  annoyance  of  at  least 
twenty  Finns.  On  June  7,  1899,  these  men  exploded  a  bomb  un¬ 
der  his  boarding  house.  Two  weeks  later  six  Finns  were  brought 
to  court.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  witnesses  called  to  testify  could 
not  speak  English,  and  it  was  decided  that  Matti  Saarella  and 
John  Erickson  were  responsible  for  the  incident.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  felt  that  these  ‘Russian  Finns’  should  “be  made  to  feel 
that  they  could  not  commit  such  depredations.’’*®® 

The  strike  which  had  caused  this  trouble  was  settled  on  June 

104.  Cape  Ann  Breeze,  April  27-29,  1899. 

105.  Newspaper  clipping  of  May  12,  1899;  in  possession  of  Barbara 
ErkkUa. 

106.  Cope  Ann  Breeze,  June  9,  19,  21,  1899. 
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19,  1899.  Stone  workers  agreed  to  a  regular  fifty-three  hour  week 
with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  and  celebrated  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  contract  with  an  enthusiastic  rally  in  Lanesville  at 
Rink  Hall.'®’ 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Rockport  Gran¬ 
ite  Company  dominated  the  industry  on  the  Cape.  By  1909  it 
controlled  500  acres  of  land,  ten  vessels,  and  six  miles  of  quarry 
railroad  track.  Normal  daily  production  sent  1200  tons  of  granite 
from  each  of  its  three  private  docks. In  1915  C.  Harry  Rogers 
of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  unanimously  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Granite  Paving  Block  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Small  strikes  in  1 9 1 1  and  1916  had  little  effect  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Company.  Contracts  for  paving  and  building  materials 
kept  over  1 500  men  busy  in  the  quarries.  Finns  became  valuable 
members  of  this  industry  for  their  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  techniques  of  quarrying  granite.  Nor  did  rising  costs  dampen 
the  optimism  of  the  granite  producers. 

In  1922  the  Association  of  Granite  Manufacturers  decided  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  unions.  The  Rockport  Granite  Company 
proposed  the  open-shop  argument  of  the  “American  plan”  to  the 
stone  workers,  the  philosophy  of  which  was  that  “any  American 
has  the  right  to  work  at  what  he  wants  without  intimidation.” 
Workers  were  invited  to  stay  on  the  job,  but  no  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  would  be  tolerated.  It  was  this  policy  which  caused  the  strike 
of  1922. 

Granite  production  throughout  New  England  dropped  during 
the  year  that  the  strike  lasted.  The  unions  claimed  a  lockout.  The 
Rockport  Granite  Company  imported  over  400  scabs  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  several  large  contracts,  but  produc¬ 
tion  standards  fell.  Finns  in  Lanesville  remember  the  pathetic 
sight  of  illiterate  scabs  pounding  the  granite  with  a  regular  car¬ 
penter’s  hammer. 

The  strike  failed  to  break  the  unions.  On  May  Day,  1923, 

107.  Ibid. 

I  oS.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  7,  1909. 

109.  Quarry  Worker’s  Journal  C  International  Union  of  North  America, 
Barre,  Vermont),  January,  1915. 
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members  of  the  four  unions”®  met  in  Lanesville  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  the  strike.  Speakers  addressed  the  gathering  in  Finnish 
and  in  English.  Charles  Savinen,  who  spoke  for  the  quarrymen, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  unity  among  the  unions  in  the 
strike.’”  The  unions  were  still  celebrating  a  year  later  when  the 
International  Presidents  of  the  Paving  Cutters  and  the  Quarry 
Workers  Unions  arrived  in  Lanesville  for  a  banquet  at  Pythian 
Hall.”2 

In  the  1920’s  the  granite  producers  began  to  feel  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  limestone  interests  in  the  market  for  building  materials. 
The  strike  of  1922  gave  the  limestone  companies  and  the  makers 
of  other  substitutes  the  chance  to  advertise  their  products.  Al¬ 
though  no  material  could  match  the  durability  and  beauty  of 
granite,  builders  began  to  use  the  low  cost  substitutes.  A  Boston 
newspaper  devoted  a  full  page  to  this  fact  in  1924,  with  the 
headline  “Boston  acclaims  the  beauty  and  durability  of  granite, 
but  builds  of  middle  western  limestones.””®  In  addition,  increases 
in  the  use  of  concrete  and  asphalt  cut  the  demand  for  paving 
blocks. 

In  spite  of  the  competition  from  Indiana  limestone,  the  Cape 
Ann  granite  industry  was  very  active  until  the  late  1920’s.  In 
1927,  however,  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  faced  with 
a  problem  it  had  not  anticipated.  On  April  i,  the  Company  sus¬ 
pended  work  for  ten  days.’”  It  was  learned  that  a  Mr.  Hockberger 
had  appeared  at  the  Company  office  as  a  representative  of  a  New 
York  interest  which  had  acquired  1526  of  the  3000  shares  in  the 
Company.  The  Rogers  brothers  found  that  blocks  of  stock  from 
several  local  estates  were  missing,  and  they  assumed  that  the  new 
majority  stockholder  had  acquired  these  shares.  The  controlling 
interest  listed  its  stock  under  C.  P.  Northrop,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
and  his  clerk,  M.  Turner  Brockway.  The  true  identity  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder  was  never  revealed.”®  In  January,  1930,  the 
Rogers  brothers  stated  that  on  the  completion  of  their  present  con¬ 
tracts  the  Company  would  be  liquidated,”®  since  it  was  impossible 

no.  Quarry  Workers,  Paving  Cutters,  Granite  Cutters,  and  Engineers. 

1 1 1 .  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  May  2,  1923. 

112.  Ibid.,  AprU  16,  1924. 

1 1 3.  Boston  American,  June  4,  1924. 

1 1 4.  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  April  1,  1927. 

115.  Ibid.,  April  1-15,  1927. 

116.  Boston  Herald,  January  23,  1930. 
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to  continue  the  Company  without  knowing  the  policy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder.  The  extensive  quarry  operations  at  Bay  View 
and  Lanesville  were  shut  down  and  on  June  12,  1930,  the  prop¬ 
erty'  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  was  sold  at  pubhc  auction 
at  the  Boston  Realty  Exchange.  In  less  than  six  months  the  jobs 
of  over  300  men  in  the  granite  industry  disappeared. 

Although  many  of  the  Finn  quarry'men  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  they  were  helpless.  Some  had  left  Lanesville  as  the  gran¬ 
ite  industry  declined  in  the  1920’s.  A  few  worked  in  the  quarries 
in  the  1930’s,  but  the  industry  was  practically  dead.  The  core 
of  the  Finnish  community  remained  on  Cape  Ann  to  seek  new 
jobs  and  to  face  the  problem  of  the  Depression. 

Culture  and  Politics 

Because  of  the  Church  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  educational 
system,  all  of  the  Finn  immigrants  were  literate.  In  the  absence 
of  any  Finnish  newspaper  of  national  circulation,  most  of  the 
early  Finnish  settlements  in  America  made  attempts  at  journalism 
in  the  1890’s.  These  publications  informed  the  immigrants  of 
conditions  in  Finland  and  in  America.  Each  publication  had  an 
emphasis  on  the  particular  Finnish  element  that  supported  it — 
whether  church,  socialist,  communist,  or  temperance  society. 

In  contrast  to  the  active  Finnish  paper  Raivaaja  of  Fitchburg, 
the  Finns  of  Lanesville  have  not  produced  any  newspapers  of 
journals  of  long  duration.  It  is  only  in  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
the  1890’s  that  there  is  a  record  of  Finn  publications  in  Lanes¬ 
ville.  They  represent  a  part  of  the  energy  released  in  the  colony 
by  the  arrival  of  new  immigrants  in  the  great  migration. 

A  man  named  Kanniston,  owner  of  a  small  press  in  Lanesville, 
was  the  publisher  of  these  early  literary  attempts.”^  The  first  was 
the  Lanesvillen  Sanomat  (^Lanesville  Tidings:  monthly)  of 
1891.”*  In  1892  a  temperance  periodical  named  Kyyhkynen 
(The  Dove:  monthly)  made  a  brief  appearance. In  the  same 
year  Novellilehti  Suomalainen  (The  Finnish  Short  Story  Journal: 

1 17.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

1 1 8.  John  I.  Kolehmainen,  Finns  in  America;  a  Bibliographical  Guide 
to  Their  History  (Hancock,  Michigan,  1947),  p.  82;  Charles  Savinen  re¬ 
ports  that  Sanomat  was  published  bi-monthly  in  1892-1893. 

1 19.  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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semi-monthly)  was  published.^-®  A  Christian  monthly  Juntalan 
Kunnian  Arkki  (The  Ark  of  God’s  Glory')  followed  in  1894.^-^ 

None  of  these  publications,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sanomat,  lasted  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Finns  in  Rockport 
had  a  similar  experience  with  the  newspaper  Suomalainen  (The 
Finn:  weekly,  1896-97)  and  Kansan  Lehti  (People’s  Journal: 
semi-monthly,  1898).^-^ 

The  Finnish  p>opulation  in  Lanesville  was  not  large  enough  to 
sustain  efforts  in  journalism.  Periodic  strikes  in  the  granite  indus¬ 
try  caused  a  constant  influx  and  departure  of  quarry  workers.  This 
instability  in  the  population  made  journalistic  attempts  a  risky 
business.  As  the  community  became  more  stabilized  in  the  early 
1900’s,  Finnish  newspapers  from  settlements  outside  of  Lanes¬ 
ville  satisfied  the  need  for  communication.  In  1905  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  socialist  newspaper  Raivaaja  began  publishing.  New  Yorkin 
Uutiset,  an  independent  newspaper  which  still  has  many  readers 
in  Lanesville,  began  in  1906.  Church  news  of  the  Suomi  Synod 
came  to  Lanesville  from  the  Finn  community  at  Hancock,  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  the  Amerikan  Suometar  (tri-weekly:  1899-present).*-® 

If  the  Lanesville  Finns  had  information  to  publish,  it  was  sent 
to  one  of  these  newspapers.  Almost  all  the  Finn  families  subscribed 
to  one  publication.  It  was  common  to  have  subscriptions  to  tw'o 
or  three  different  papers.  The  Lanesville  Finns  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  Finnish  people  are  avid  readers. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Finnish-American  press  has  declined  in 
recent  years.  The  effect  of  the  immigration  legislation  of  the 
1920’s  is  evident  in  the  shrinking  lists  of  subscribers.  Finn  news¬ 
papers  arrive  regularly  in  Lanesville,  but  most  of  the  readers  are 
over  fifty  years  old. 

A  study  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  in  1957  for  Ward  Seven, 
Gloucester,  reveals  about  210  Finns  (immigrants  and  native-born 
with  immigrant  parents)  out  of  a  total  of  622  in  Lanesville*®^ 
Almost  all  who  have  expressed  a  political  preference  are  regis¬ 
tered  as  Republicans.  This  fact  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  the 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  8$. 

1 2 1 .  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen,  Lanesville,  January,  1958. 

122.  Kolehmainen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-83. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

1 24.  Aune  Nikola  of  Lanesville  assisted  in  this  study. 
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Finns  interviewed  in  Lanesville.  However,  it  is  a  logical  result 
of  the  process  of  Americanization  and  the  effect  of  the  Cape  Ann 
environment. 

As  soon  as  the  early  Finns  acquired  citizenship  and  property, 
the  radical  views  of  many  began  to  disintegrate.  The  rural  farm 
mentality  brought  with  them  from  their  native  land  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  conservative  idea  of  preserving  the  status  quo.  The 
younger  generation  tended  to  be  conservative  in  its  attitude  toward 
politics.  A  physical  anthropologist  noticed  this  fact  while  study¬ 
ing  the  Finns  in  Lanesville  in  1926.^*® 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Lanesville  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  Finn  attitude  toward  government.  Although  the  church  no 
longer  represented  an  official  organ  of  the  government,  it  had  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  Finns.  This  conservative  force  was  not 
as  apparent  to  outsiders  as  were  the  radical  groups  of  Socialists 
and  Communists.  In  1918  Helen  Babson  wrote: 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  Italian  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  colony  of  Gloucester  might  be  made  assets  to  the  city 
could  some  sort  of  Americanization  be  started  among  them, 
while  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Lanesville,  a  colony  of  Finns 
are  pouring  their  splendid  ideas  of  democracy  into  the  form¬ 
ing  of  socialist  societies. 

This  interpretation  neglects  the  dominant  conservative  influence 
by  implying  that  the  doctrines  of  socialism  were  a  main  concern 
of  the  Lanesville  Finns.  This  is  not  true.  Because  of  the  novelty 
of  socialistic  ideas  in  the  traditionally  Republican  city  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  they  attracted  more  attention  than  the  stabilizing  forces  of 
the  church  and  the  temperance  society. 

While  the  process  of  Americanization  and  the  influence  of  the 
church  help  to  explain  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  Finns 
toward  politics,  it  does  not  reveal  why  most  of  the  Finns  in  Lanes¬ 
ville  have  registered  as  Republicans.  The  reasons  for  this  choice 
are  to  be  found  in  the  granite  industry,  in  the  Finnish  hatred  of 
war,  in  the  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  in  the  strong 
Republican  tradition  of  the  Gloucester  community. 

The  quarry  workers  and  the  paving  cutters  might  have  had 

1 2  s.  Martin  Luther,  Unpublished  research  material  on  Lanesville,  De¬ 
partment  of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University. 

126.  Babson,  “History  of  the  Fishing  Industry,"  p.  78. 
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little  interest  in  politics,  but  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  vote  Re¬ 
publican.  A  Democratic  administration  usually  means  small  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  use  of  granite,*-^  explained  the  quarry  managers. 
In  addition,  the  Finns  believed  that  war  seemed  to  come  only 
under  a  Democratic  administration.  The  experience  of  a  century’ 
of  Russian  oppression  made  the  hatred  of  war  a  part  of  the  Finn¬ 
ish  character. 

While  the  Finns  are  in  no  sense  hero  worshippers,  they  were 
attracted  by  the  dynamic  life  and  friendship  of  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.  The  Finnish  love  of  nature,  athletics,  and  in¬ 
dependence  was  best  expressed  in  the  New  World  by  this  robust 
figure.  Roosevelt’s  recognition  of  the  good  qualities  in  the  Finn¬ 
ish  i>eople  was  responsible,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  early  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Finns  to  a  Republican  or  an  independent  position 
in  politics.^-* 

In  the  quest  for  status  in  the  new  environment,  it  was  natural 
for  the  Finns  to  vote  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  the  Lanesville  community.  Ward  Seven  has  regis¬ 
tered  strong  majorities  for  Republican  candidates  in  every  national 
election  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1873.  For  example, 
in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1936,  Roosevelt  and  Garner  ob¬ 
tained  198  votes,  while  Landon  and  Knox  got  419.*-®  Unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  Depression,  resulting  from  the  breakup  of  the 
granite  industry,  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  Finn  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  Republican  party.  It  is  possible  that  Republican 
voting  became  uniform  among  the  Finns  at  this  time,  for  most 
of  the  workers  who  left  Lanesville  in  the  1930’s  were  of  the 
radical  groups.  The  most  impressive  challenge  to  the  Republican 
dominance  came  in  1912,  when  Roosevelt’s  Progressive  Party  got 
107  votes  to  the  Republicans’  1 14.'^“ 

The  Finns  in  Lanesville  have  produced  few  candidates  for  po¬ 
litical  office.  As  a  political  force,  the  effect  of  their  vote  in  the 
Gloucester  community  is  negligible.  Potential  leaders  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  have  left  Lanesville  for  opportunities  else¬ 
where.  The  tradition  of  the  Finnish  officeholder  of  integrity  and 
efficiency  has  not  had  a  chance  for  expression  in  Lanesville. 

127.  Ray,  op.  cit.,  55. 
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Education  has  always  been  important  to  the  Finnish  people. 
Schools  in  Finland  before  the  Russification  policy  of  Nicholas  II 
were  among  the  best  in  Imperial  Russia.  Finn  immigrants  in 
America  believed  in  providing  the  best  education  possible  for  their 
children. 

Night  school  classes  in  naturalization  and  American  history’ 
attracted  many  of  the  Finns.  It  took  little  effort  to  interest  them 
in  citizenship,  but  the  language  problem  was  formidable.  Most  of 
the  older  immigrants  attended  the  school  until  they  had  learned 
enough  English  and  history  to  qualify  for  citizenship. 

The  Finns  started  a  summer  school  in  1 9 1 2  to  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  traditions  and  language  of  the  fatherland.  In  1917,  sev¬ 
enty-seven  children  were  registered  for  this  school.*®^  Confirmation 
classes  were  held  at  the  church,  in  addition  to  the  regular  church 
school. 

The  Finns  were  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  sympathetic 
and  patient  teachers  in  Lanesville.  Alice  Sherburne,  and  Clara 
Hayden  taught  at  least  three  generations  at  Lane  School.  Miss 
Sherburne,  who  began  teaching  in  Lanesville  in  1881,  remembers 
classes  of  Finnish  men,  women,  and  children.  She  says  that  it 
was  “some  hard  work”  to  teach  the  English  to  the  Finns,  but  they 
were  intelligent  and  eager  to  learn.'®®  Many  of  her  Finn  students 
achieved  honors  in  high  school,  and  a  high  percentage  subsequent¬ 
ly  attended  college. 

Helen  C.  Babson,  a  relative  of  the  historian  of  Gloucester,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Finns  in  her  youth  in  the  1890’s. 
Later,  while  working  for  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  she  published  a  short  paper  on  the  Lanesville  Finns. 
Her  conclusion  of  the  Americanization  of  the  Finns  in  1919  was 
as  follows: 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fact  that  Cape  Ann  lacks  the 
social  consciousness  without  which  little  of  value  along  this 
line  can  be  put  into  operation  ...  so  the  little  colony  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  as  it  has  for  vears,  almost  entirely  to  and  for 
itself.  What  the  war  [World  War  I],  with  its  broadening  of 
social  tendencies,  may  bring  to  this  New  England  conserva¬ 
tism  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  to  one  who  has 

131.  Helen  C.  Babson,  Monograph. 

1 32.  Interview  with  Alice  Sherburne,  Lanesville,  November,  1957. 
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learned  to  appreciate  the  potentialities  of  the  Finn,  the  neg¬ 
ligence  on  the  part  of  the  community  [Gloucester]  seems 

almost  unforgivable.’*® 

As  the  Gloucester  community  gave  little  attention  to  the  Finns, 
they  organized  among  themselves  to  adjust  to  the  conditions  of 
American  life. 

In  1926  a  physical  anthropologist  named  Martin  Luther  came 
to  Lanesville  for  a  study  of  the  Finnish  people.  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  Finns  while  attending  Earnest  Hooton’s  lectures 
on  physical  anthropology  at  Harvard.  They  in  turn  were  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  man  who  had  come  to  “measure  the  bumps  on  their 
heads.”  Luther  gave  intelligence  tests  to  the  children  and  made 
anthropometrical  measurements  of  eight>'-four  adults.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  a  Finn  from  Lanesville  named  Jussila.’** 
The  next  year  Luther  went  to  Finland  to  compare  his  results  with 
measurements  of  Finns  in  their  native  environment. 

In  the  Depression  several  people  took  an  interest  in  the  Finns. 
The  collapse  of  the  granite  industry  brought  hard  times  to  Lanes¬ 
ville.  Many  of  the  Finns  obtained  the  necessities  of  life  by  raising 
their  own  food  and  by  a  system  of  barter.’*®  Congressman  A. 
Piatt  Andrew  and  Walker  Hancock,  a  famous  sculptor  whose  home 
is  in  Lanesville,  helped  the  Finns  establish  a  store  in  Gloucester, 
where  they  sold  souvenirs  of  Cape  Ann  granite,  Finnish  handi¬ 
crafts,  and  Finnish  coffebread  (misma).  This  project  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  experiment  to  “alleviate  unemployment  through  com¬ 
munity  self  help.”’** 

The  courageous  defense  by  the  Finns  of  their  native  land  dur¬ 
ing  the  Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939-40  brought  the  Lanesville 
colony  to  the  attention  of  the  Gloucester  community.  Church 
groups  and  local  theaters  contributed  to  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund 
organized  by  the  Lanesville  Finns.  Charles  Savinen,  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  this  organization,  reports  that  over  7000 
pounds  of  clothing  and  $4781.87  was  collected  in  the  winter  of 

133.  Babson,  Monograph,  p.  10. 

134.  Letter  of  Martin  Luther  to  Earnest  A.  Hooton,  July  16,  1926; 
Hooton  file,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University. 

135.  Boston  Transcript,  August  9,  1933. 

1 36.  Ibid. 
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1939-40.’^'  It  was  Finnish  initiative  which  started  this  organiza- 
tion,  but  it  represents  an  instance  of  interest  in  the  Finns  by  the 
Gloucester  community'. 

Lanesville  Today 

In  contrast  to  other  sections  of  Cai)e  Ann,  Lanesville  remains 
a  quiet,  rural  village.  The  large  population  which  invades  the 
Cape  each  summer  finds  less  attraction  in  Lanesville  than  in  the 
resort  areas  of  Rockport,  East  Gloucester,  and  West  Gloucester. 
Those  who  do  come  to  Lanesville  enjoy  it  for  the  simplicity  and 
natural  charm  of  the  seacoast  environment. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  village  remains  the 
large  percentage  of  residents  of  Finnish  extraction.  There  are  still 
a  few  Finns  of  the  immigrant  generation  living  there.  These  peo¬ 
ple  speak  Finnish  fluently  and  English  with  an  accent,  and  many 
of  this  older  generation  continue  to  bake  nisua  every  week.  The 
church,  sauna,  and  reading  are  their  regular  activities. 

The  Lanesville  colony  maintains  many  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  brought  from  Finland  by  the  immigrants.  For  example. 
New  Year’s  Eve  a  small  group  of  Finns  gather  to  read  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  pattern  formed  by  dropping  melted  lead  into  cold 
water  Ctinaus').  The  Finnish  summer  festival  of  St.  John  Quhan- 
nus')  and  the  winter  celebration  of  Independence  Day  (Itsen- 
tenpdivd')  are  traditional  events  in  Lanesville.  Sauna  remains  the 
most  important  social  custom.  The  new  commercial  sauna — Lane’s 
Cove  Steam  Baths — makes  it  possible  for  any  visitor  to  Lanesville 
to  experience  this  Finnish  pleasure.  Coffee  socials  and  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church  fairs  attract  people  from  throughout  the  Cape. 

While  maintaining  their  clannish  habits  and  their  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  the  Finns  have  arisen  from  despised  and  misunderstood 
immigrants  to  respected  members  of  the  community.  By  diligent 
effort  they  have  attained  an  economic  level  of  comfort  in  the 
American  environment.  Most  of  the  Lanesville  Finns  are  in  the 
lower-middle  income  group,  but  with  their  thrifty  habits,  this  has 
been  sufficient.  The  Finns  demand  little  of  the  material  luxuries 
of  American  life. 

1 37.  Interview  with  Charles  Savinen;  see  also  Finnish  Relief  Publica¬ 
tion — New  England  States,  1939-41  (Fitchburg,  1941). 
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Lanesville  Finns  are  perhaps  most  noted  for  their  quiet  and 
modest  ways.  Their  honesty  and  respect  for  public  morality  is 
recognized  by  many  residents  of  the  Cape.  Their  desire  for  person¬ 
al  independence — a  trait  that  was  easily  misunderstood  when 
hidden  by  the  peculiar  speech  and  customs  of  the  early  immigrants 
— is  considered  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Finnish  character. 

The  Finnish  immigrants  who  found  their  way  to  Lanesville 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  formed  one  of  the  earliest  perma¬ 
nent  Finnish  settlements  on  the  New  England  coast.  Faced  with 
the  problems  of  a  new  language,  a  strange  environment,  and  little 
money,  the  Finns  worked  to  win  a  place  in  the  community.  The 
pattern  of  settlement  and  the  institutions  of  this  colony  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the  small  Finn  villages  throughout  the  country.  The 
immigrant  has  successfully  met  the  challenge  of  the  new  environ¬ 
ment.  His  vision  of  owning  land  and  of  personal  independence 
was  never  lost.  Through  the  temperance  society,  co-operative  store, 
church  and  industry,  the  Finn  immigrant  has  successfully  made 
the  transition  to  a  new  life  in  a  strange  country. 


REVERBERATIONS  AND  THE  REVERBERATOR 
By  George  Knox 

Julian  Hawthorne's  journalistic  career  is  the  major  stim¬ 
ulus  in  James’  drafting  of  The  Reverberator.  In  order  to  support 
my  contention  I  must  first  counteract  the  misrepresentation  in 
Simon  Nowell-Smith’s  “Introductory  Note’’  to  his  edition  of  the 
novel. ^  Mr.  Nowell-Smith  summarizes  the  "New  Journalism  that 
invaded  Europe  from  America  in  the  eighteen-seventies,”  and  cites 
the  effect  of  this  journahsm  in  James’  fiction.  Referring  to  the 
notebook  entry  in  which  James  records  the  "germs"  of  the  story, 
the  incident  of  Miss  McC.  in  Italy  and  Julian’s  pubhshed  inter¬ 
view  of  J.  R.  Lowell  (that  “beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal”), 
Mr.  Nowell-Smith  concludes  that  the  two  events  were  "no  more 
than  merest  germs.” 

He  errs  first  in  claiming  that  "Julian  Hawthorne  misreported  in 
the  press  a  confidential  conversation  with  James  Russell  Lowell,” 
and  secondly  in  asserting  that  it  would  be  "idle”  to  identify”  the 
egregious  George  M.  Flack  of  the  Reverberator  society-newspaper 
with  the  adequately  documented  Juhan  Hawthorne.  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Nowell-Smith  briefly  traces  what  he  thinks  are  the  stages  of  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  "two  squalid  little  journalistic  discourtesies  of  real 
life  into  the  gem  of  comedy.”  But  before  going  into  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  stages  of  development,  1  must  take  strong  issue  with  his 
statement  that  Julian  “misreported”  Lowell’s  conversations.  Also,  a 
brief  recapping  of  the  interview  as  published  in  the  New  York 
World  will  aid  readers  in  getting  the  mood  of  this  situation. 

The  record  of  the  dispute  between  Lowell,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
and  the  many  American  newspapers  which  came  to  Julian’s  sup¬ 
port,  shows  no  evidence  that  he  “misreported.”*  He  may  have 
been  dishonest  in  conceahng  his  intention  to  publish  an  interview, 
and  he  may  have  misreported,  but  no  one  has  come  forward  with 
evidence  that  he  did  the  latter.  Further,  one  wonders  what  Mr. 
Nowell-Smith  means  by  “adequately  documented.”  Julian  may 
be  well  enough  known  as  a  name,  and  the  general  points  of  his 

1.  Henry  James,  The  Reverberator  (London,  1949),  pp.  v-x. 

2.  See  my  "The  Lowell-Hawthome  Affair,"  New  England  Quarterly, 
XXIX  (December  1956),  493-502. 
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career  may  be  common  knowledge  among  scholars.  But  his  rela- 
tions  with  James  and  his  connection  with  The  Reverberator  have 
not  been  documented. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  step  is  a  look  at  the  Note¬ 
book  entry  for  these  "merest”  germ  ideas.®  James  mentions  the  in¬ 
cident  of  Miss  McC.  and  proceeds  to  the  curse  of  journalism  and 
its  “invasion,  the  imprudence  and  shamelessness,  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  interviewer,  the  devouring  publicity  of  life,  the  extinction 
of  all  sense  between  public  and  private.”  Then  he  discusses  the 
outlines  of  the  story,  deciding  that  "it  wouldn’t  do  to  take  her 
case  in  its  actuality — partly  because  I  might  seem  to  be  ‘copying’ 
and  partly  because  it  can  be  much  improved.  So  I  leave  it  simply 
as  a  starting-point — an  idea,  and  imagine  different  facts.”  And 
so  on. 

Next,  he  conjures  up  "A  young  American  admirer  of  hers,  who 
has  tried  without  success  to  woo  and  win  her, — a  journalist,  of 
the  most  enterprising,  and  consequently  the  most  vulgar  charac¬ 
ter.”  Further,  he  writes  that  this  man’s  "type  and  character  there¬ 
fore  become  almost  the  more  salient  one[s].  He  of  course  hasn’t  a 
grain  of  delicacy  in  his  composition  (I  must  do  him  very  well);  he 
has  no  tradition  of  reserve  or  discretion — he  simply  obeys  his 
gross  newspaper  instinct  and  thinks  it  a  piece  of  uncommon  good 
luck  that  he  has  had  such  a  chance.  .  .  .”  Immediately  after  such 
speculations,  James  conceives  a  letter,  a  "fearful  letter  from  the 
young  man  to  his  big  catch-penny  newspaper  ...  a  letter  as 
monstrous  as  Julian  H.’s  beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal  last 
winter  of  J.R.L.”  “The  Hawthorne-Lowell  Affair,”  which  I  have 
documented  in  detail,  took  place  in  October  and  November  of 
1886.  The  Notebook  entry  was  dated  November  17th,  1887. 
Matthiessen  and  Murdock  pointed  out  that  James  "must  have  be¬ 
gun  writing  this  novel  .  .  .  soon  after  making  this  entry  .  .  .” 
The  Reverberator  was  first  printed,  serially,  in  Macmillan’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  between  February  and  July,  1888. 

One  can  see,  then,  in  the  notebook  entry  alone  how  the  young 
man  assumed  ascendancy;  in  other  words,  how  Juhan  as  a  stim¬ 
ulus  usurped  the  incident  of  Miss  McC.  But  some  of  the  high- 
points  in  the  “beastly  and  blackguardly  betrayal”  are  now  per- 

3.  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and  K.  B.  Murdock,  The  Notebooks  of  Henry 
James  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  8z-86.  Cf. 
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tinent.  In  October  of  1886,  Julian  visited  Lowell  for  the  interview 
at  Deerfoot  Farm  in  Southborough.  As  a  former  student  at  Har¬ 
vard,  a  boy  who  had  sat  at  the  professor’s  feet  and  listened  while 
he  read  Goethe,  and  as  the  son  of  Lowell’s  old  and  cherished 
friend,  Nathaniel,  Julian  was  received  graciously  by  the  ex- 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Lowell,  newly  back  in  America, 
was  planning  a  return  to  England. 

During  the  afternoon  of  conversation,  Lowell  spoke  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  British  royalty  and  was  embarrassed  and  furious  to  see 
his  indiscreet  divulgences  so  soon  in  print.  He  claimed  adamantly 
that  he  never  suspected  Julian’s  visit  to  be  an  official  interview. 
Among  the  more  comic  reverberations  was  a  poem,  “The  Official 
Explanation’’  (Chicago  Daily  News,  Oct.  31,  1886),  by  Eugene 
Field.  In  Hosea-Biglow-style  he  reviewed  the  charges  and  ended 
with  Lowell’s  resolve:  “And,  by  the  way,  it’s  my  design,/To  give 
up  drinkin’  cider.’’  During  the  ensuing  fracas,  Julian  was  backed 
by  a  bristling  and  determined  alliance  of  American  journalistic 
animosity  against  Lowell,  that  representative  of  "the  centre  of  in¬ 
tellect’’:  against  Lowell’s  change  toward  more  conservative  views; 
and  against  Lowell’s  affinity  for  “aristocratic  friends  in  England.’’ 
The  mock-heroic  tilting  against  newsprint  in  which  the  unvictori- 
ous  “Victorian  Knight  Errant’’  defended  himself  somewhat  hap¬ 
lessly,  set  off  much  peripheral  fireworks  and  degenerated  into 
burlesque.  The  four-hour  “chat’’  w'ith  Julian  filled  out  quite  a 
distressing  catalogue  of  statements  about  British  art  and  writing, 
and  most  damaging  observations  about  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  at  least  as  reported  by  that  enterprising  and,  perhaps  con¬ 
scienceless  journalist. 

But,  interesting  as  this  affair  was,  one  must  turn  away  to  a 
brief  examination  of  the  acquaintanceship  between  Julian  and 
Henry.  In  his  Diaries,*  in  his  Pasadena  Star-Neu’s  columns®  of 
later  years,  and  in  his  several  books  or  reminiscences,  Julian  re¬ 
calls  early  meetings  with  the  James  brothers — at  Sanborn’s  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Concord,  at  Harvard  College,  and  later  in  Europe.  Julian 
and  Henry  were  casually  associated  in  the  days  before  James  be¬ 
gan  tbe  biography  of  Nathaniel.  While  Julian  and  his  family 

4.  University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  Manuscript  Dept. 

5.  See  my  “Julian  Hawthorne:  Concordian  in  California,”  “Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  Qtiarterly,  XXXIX  (March  1957),  14-36. 
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were  living  in  England  in  1879,  Julian  recorded  visits  and  trans¬ 
cribed  letters  between  them.®  He  made  calls  on  Henry  in  “his 
little  room  secluded  from  the  city’s  uproar”  in  London  in  the 
1870’s.  Until  that  time,  Julian  had,  evidently,  known  Henry  but 
casually. 

In  addition  to  the  recorded  meetings  in  his  Diaries,  Julian  men¬ 
tions  in  Shapes  that  Pass^  several  incidents  involving  Henry  and 
draws  accurate  descriptions  of  his  appearance  and  manner  in 
public**  In  his  Memoirs,^  Julian  describes  how  he  introduced 
Henry  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  after  a  trolley  ride  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  beach.  Apparently  Henry  stood  silently  impressed,  like 
Keats’  Cortez,  in  those  pre-smog  days,  for  no  recorded  re¬ 
mark  survives.  We  find  more  important  associations  between  the 
two  men  during  the  planning  of  James’  Hawthorne, for  Henry 
sought  Julian  out  for  information  about  his  father.  Later  Ameri¬ 
can  critics  attacked  James  for  calling  American  life  “unfurnished” 
and  “provincial.””  Recollections  of  such  unfavorable  reactions  in 
the  press  may  have  intensified  Henry’s  sympathy  with  Lowell,  for 
American  journalists  sided  with  Julian  against  Lowell  because  of 
the  latter’s  choice  of  England  for  his  home  and  for  his  “aristo¬ 
cratic”  leanings. 

But  before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  James’ 
letter  to  Lowell,  we  should  briefly  look  at  the  drift  of  Henry’s 
reviews  of  Julian’s  novels.  Here  we  find  much  that  parallels  what 
he  wrote  in  his  Notebooks  about  the  character  and  talents  of 
George  Flack.  In  December,  1874,  Henry  reviewed  Julian’s 
Idolatry  for  the  Atlantic,  reflecting  upon  “the  penalties  attached  to 
bearing  an  eminent  name,””’  and  in  his  comments  on  Bressant 

6.  See  Diaries,  Berkeley.  Entry  of  Jan.  14  (Tuesday),  1879;  Julian 
alludes  to  visits  on  Ash  Wed.,  Feb.  26,  1879;  on  Thurs.,  Feb.  27,  1879; 
and  on  Friday,  Feb.  28,  1879.  Cf.  Julian’s  column  on  James,  Pasadena 
Star-News,  May  6,  1933,  a  year  before  he  died. 

7.  (Boston,  1928),  pp.  53-55,  136-137. 

8.  Cf.  Alice  Boughton,  “A  Note  by  His  Photographer,”  Hound  and 
Horn,  VII  (April-June  1934),  478-480;  and  Joseph  Fierbaugh,  “Coburn: 
Henry  James’s  Photographer,”  American  Quarterly  VII  (Fall,  1955),  215- 
234. 

9.  Edith  Garrigues  Hawthorne,  ed.  (New  York,  1938),  pp.  125-126. 

10.  John  Morley,  ed.,  English  Men  of  Letters  (London,  1897). 

1 1.  See  Percy  Lubbock,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Henry  James  (New  York, 
1920),  I;  also,  B.  Bernard  Cohen,  “Henry  James  and  the  Hawthorne  Cen¬ 
tennial,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCII  (July  1956),  279- 
283. 

12.  Atlantic,  XXXIV  (December  1874),  746-748. 
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he  took  up,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  matter  of  Julian’s  “trans¬ 
mitted  talent.’’  More  than  anything  else,  he  felt  that  Julian  should 
supply  himself  with  “culture — a  great  deal  of  it.’’*-’  But  the  book 
which  most  severely  tried  Henry’s  critical  charity'  and  patience 
was  Saxon  Studies,  published  in  1876.  This  book  in  the  innocents- 
ahroad  tradition  recorded  Julian’s  cumulative  displeasure  during 
six  or  seven  years  in  Dresden,  where  he  studied  engineering.  In 
later  years  Julian  thought  it  his  best  book.  Henry,  however,  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  spite  of  his  lengthy  sojourn,  Julian’s  judgments 
were  formed  “only  upon  those  matters  which  limit  the  horizon 
of  a  six  weeks’  sojourner — the  tramways,  the  cabmen,  the  police¬ 
men,  the  beer-saloons.’’**  Julian’s  lack  of  culture,  or  knowledge  of 
Dresden  culture,  showed  itself  in  a  paucity  of  social  observations 
proper,  in  bis  meager  impressions  of  private  matters  of  manners 
and  morals,  and  in  short,  in  the  more  sophisticated  areas  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  arts.  James  felt  that  Julian  had  “nursed  his  dislikes  and 
irritations  in  a  dark  closet.’’  In  his  review  of  Garth,  Henry  dis¬ 
covered  “incurable  immaturity  and  crudity’’  in  addition  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  “unripe”  tone.  Irked  by  a  pervasive  “indefinably  immature 
and  provincial”  quality,  he  found  it  difficult  to  give  Julian  benefit 
of  an  “easy  good  will,”  finishing  off  with:  “It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  speak  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  this  hesitation  and  perplexity  are  a  practical  compli¬ 
ment.”*® 

Thus,  without  straining  the  evidence,  we  can  see  that  Henry 
found  Julian’s  published  interview  of  Lowell  to  be  the  latest  token 
in  a  misguided  career.  It  clinched  his  already  low  opinions  of 
Julian’s  talents.  Now,  the  bearer  of  a  great  name  had  committed 
an  unforgivable  betrayal.  His  letter  to  Lowell  after  the  “affair” 
shows  an  emotional  shock,  a  furious  resentment,  evidence  that 
Julian’s  action  was  the  strongest  stimulus  in  the  incubating 
thoughts  of  a  novel  about  American  journalism.  Henry  wrote  ex¬ 
plosively  to  Lowell  from  34,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W.,  on  Nov.  i6th, 
1886,  right  at  the  time  when  the  babble  of  editorial  polemic  be¬ 
tween  and  about  the  contestants  had  reached  crescendo  pitch. 

1 3.  Ibid.,  748. 

14.  The  Nation,  XXII  (March  30,  1876),  214-215.  Saxon  Studies  ap¬ 
peared  serially  in  Contemporary  Review,  1874-1875,  and  in  several  eclec¬ 
tic  magazines  in  America  and  in  England. 

15.  Ibid.,  XXIV  (June  21,  1877),  369. 
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My  Dear  Lowell, 

Julian  Hawthorne’s  damnable  doings  make  me  feel  that 
1  want  to  throw  myself  into  your  arms — or  to  take  you  ten¬ 
derly  &  healingly  into  my  own,  1  can  imagine  no  more  in¬ 
famous  trick  &  no  more  shameless  piece  of  caddishness.  It 
shows  how  dangerous  &  noxious  a  man  may  become  when 
he  is  so  discredited  (as  J,H,  has  been,  1  take  it,  for  a  long 
time,)  that  he  has  no  further  credit  to  lose.  His  cynicism  is 
in  itself  a  weapon  of  injury,  1  am  not  concerned,  however,  to 
qualify  the  act — you  have  done  that  all  sufficiently  yourself: 
he  ought  to  be  shot  &  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But  I  want  to  let 
you  know  how  much  you  have  of  my  sympathy  &  of  that  of 
every  one  here — so  far  as  people  have  heard  of  the  matter. 
They  have,  so  far  as  1  observe,  done  so  but  little  as  there  has 
been  no  reprinting  of  Hawthorne’s  prose  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  save  a  partial  &  limited  reproduction  in  the  Pall  Mall 
(accompanied  by  your  ist  note  of  protest,)  qui  n’y  pouvait 
manquer.  It  isn’t  for  any  reverberation  of  the  incident  here 
that  I  wish  to  condole  with  you,  for  that  strikes  me  as 
nothing  worth  speaking  of;  but  for  the  annoyance  you  must 
have  suffered  &  the  intrinsic  scoundrelism  of  the  aggression. 

It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  that  a  bearer  of  Hawthorne’s  name 
should  have  dragged  it  into  such  an  unqualifiable  trade. 
Great  injuries,  however,  elicit  great  compensations — at  least 
they  often  do — if  it  is  a  compensation  to  you  to  feel  the 
affair  has  only  served  to  remind  civilized  people  afresh,  so 
far  as  it  has  reached  them,  how  much  consideration  they 
have  for  you.  That,  1  am  sure,  is  all  that  is  felt,  putting  aside 
the  loathing  for  this  proccde  &  its  author,  ,  ,  ,  Meanwhile 
smoke  your  pipe  with  a  placid  increase  of  philosophy  and  be 
sure  that  what  will  survive  in  the  World’s  pretended  report 
of  your  conversation  will  be  simply  the  memory  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  modern  fraud,  ,  ,  , 

Very  faithfully  yours 

Henr}’  James'® 

Obviously,  this  personally  felt  resentment  against  Julian  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  an  intrusive  profession  became  the  combustive  fuel 
in  planning  the  novel.  Although  we  cannot  deny  that  the  im¬ 
personality  and  objectivity  of  James  the  artist  eventually  trans¬ 
formed  the  personal  ire  into  the  stuff  of  fiction,  there  are  plenty 

1 6,  Permission  to  quote  this  transcribed  letter  granted  by  Mr,  William 
James,  literary  executor  for  Henry  James,  Address;  95  Irving  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  This  letter  has  never  been  published. 
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of  clues  to  connect  Julian’s  interview  with  George  Flack’s  ac¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  notice  that  James  used  the  word 
"reverberation”  in  the  letter  to  Lowell. 

Thus,  as  we  examine  the  Lowell-Hawthorne  conflict  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  Notebook  “germs,”  we  must  infer  that  Julian’s 
betrayal  usurped  the  possibly  earlier  stimulus  of  Miss  McC.,  and 
that  the  character  of  George  Flack  derives  directly  from  Julian. 
Above  all,  evidence  reveals  that  Henry’  had  been  thinking  of 
Julian  as  typifying  “unprincipled”  American  journalism,  what  he 
later  called  in  his  preface  to  The  Reverberator,  the  vogue  of  “the 
recording  slobbering  sheet.” 
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Active,  sloop,  334 
Adams,  Charles  F.  (1807-1886), 
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Addison  Gage  and  Company,  80 
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186-198  passim 
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239-262 
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African  Research  and  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Boston  University,  239 
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Airaksinen,  Pekka,  324 
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Alaska,  Finns  in,  316 
Albion,  Robert  G.,  "From  Sails  to 
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Allston,  G.  W.,  156 
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Ambrotype,  154 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  207 
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American  Archives,  177 
American  Art  Union,  158 
American  cordage,  128 
American  interest  in  art,  149- 150 
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“Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1825- 
1845,”  by  Norman  Robert  Ben¬ 
nett,  239-262 

Amerikan  Sanomat  (^Tidings  of 
America,')  324 
Amerikan  Suometar,  341 
Ames,  Joseph,  158 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  42-49  passim, 
70,  71.  77.  79.  113.  130.  135; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87,  in 
i860,  96 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Eestival, 
(i860),  42-44 
Amesbury  Strike,  100 
Amir  ibn  Sayyid,  251 
"Among  the  Hills,”  36 
Amphipods,  265,  266 
Amusement  parks,  172 
Anatomy,  231 

Andover,  Mass.,  71,  72,  74,  75, 
79,  85,  86,  106,  131;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860, 
96 

Andover  Great  Pond,  72 
Andover  Hill,  107 
Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
79,  106,  205,  213 
Andrew,  A.  Piatt,  345 
Andrew,  John  A.,  114 

Andrews,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

Andrews,  Betsey,  193 
Anesthesia,  238 

Anglo-American  Convention  of 
1912.  31 

Ann,  brig,  240-243,  261 
Ann  &  Mary,  bark,  121 
Annato,  122 
Annelids,  265 

Annisquam,  Mass.,  313,314.  333 
Annisquam  River,  263,  264,  267 
Ansonia  Patent,  189 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  229 
Anthropology,  physical,  345 
Anti-intellectualism,  35 
Anti-slavery,  9,  51,  98,  104,  106, 
108,  111-114.  See  also  Aboli¬ 
tionism 

“Anti-Slavery  Poems,”  33,  36 
Apostolic  Lutherans,  323 
Appendicitis,  233 
Appledore  Island,  N.  H.,  43 
Apples,  301;  Whittier  sweet,  43 
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Arbitration  Commission,  23 
Archer  and  Downing’s  Store,  197 
Architecture,  in  Essex  County  in 
1850’s,  80,  165-175;  teaching 
of,  1 50-1 5 1 

Ark  of  God's  Glory,  The,  341 
Arms,  George,  32 
Armstrong,  John,  Gen.  270 
Aroostook,  Maine,  123 
Arrowroot,  121 
Art  journals,  152 
Arthur  Pickerwg,  bark,  119,  120 
Artichoke  River,  71 
Artistic  life,  in  Salem  1850-1859, 
149-164 

Artists’  supplies,  152 
Asepsis,  233 

Ashbys,  of  Newburyport,  46 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  317 
Asphalt,  339 

Association  of  Granite  Manufac¬ 
turers,  338 
Astoria,  Oregon,  317 
Athletic  club,  Finnish,  327 
Atlantic  Monthly,  351 
Atlantic  Mills,  135 
Atlas,  55 
Atropine,  238 
Auctions,  155 
Austerlitz,  schooner,  125 
Austin,  Catharine,  269-270 
Austin,  James,  T.,  269 
Austrians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  89;  in  i860,  92 
Ayer’s  Village,  173 
Ayres,  - ,  Dr.,  219 

Babson,  Helen  C.,  318,  321,  322, 
342.  344 

Bailey,  Gamaliel,  Dr.,  62 
Balloon  ascension,  147 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1,10,  11,114  ^ 

Bangor,  Maine,  123 
Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  106,  113 
Baptist  Church  (Georgetown),  97 
“Barbara  Frietchie,”  32,  33 
“Barefoot  Boy,  The,’’  33 
Bark,  123 
Bark  hemlock,  132 
Barker  Brothers,  319 
Barnacles,  263-264,  265,  266 
Barnburners,  56,  59,  61,  63 
Barrow,  Julia,  Mrs.  68 
Barsard,  John,  181 
Bartlett  Steam  Mills,  (Newbury¬ 
port),  129,  169 
Bass,  striped,  268 
Bassett,  Joseph  B.,  134 


Bates,  - ,  Capt.,  260,  261 

Battis,  James  H.,  122 
Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Shannon,  204 

Bay  State  Granite  Company,  317, 
335 

Bay  State  Mills,  134-135 
Bay  View,  Mass.,  313,  314,  337, 
340 

Bay  View  quarries,  328 
Bayard-Chamberlain  Treaty,  30-31 
“Beatrice  Cenci,”  153 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  226 
Belfast,  Maine,  123 
Belgians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  88;  in  i860,  92 
Belgium,  23n 

Bell,  - ,  1 14 

Beilis,  - ,  302 

Bennett,  Norman  Robert,  “Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Zanzibar:  1825-1845,’’ 
239-262 

Berkshire  Medical  School,  216 
Bertram,  John,  120,  250,  256, 
257,  261 

Beulah,  brig,  239 

Beverly,  Mass.,  72,  74,  78,  108, 

no,  115,  124,  131,  135,  157, 

221,  223-224,  277;  during 

Civil  War,  295-297;  population 

of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96; 
schools  of,  280-281;  temper¬ 
ance  movement  in,  284-288 

Beverly  Athenaeum,  230 
Beverly  Female  Charitable  Society, 
282 

Beverly  Fuel  Society,  282 
Beverly  Hospital,  238 
Beverly  Lecture  and  Debating 
Club  (Beverly  Lyceum),  224- 
230.  279 

Beverly  Light  Infantry,  296-297 
Beverly  Mechanics  Association, 
229 

Beverly  Public  Library,  221 
Beverly  School  Cxjmmittee,  279 
Beverly  Social  Library,  221,  222 
Beverly  Town  Hall,  224 
Bierce,  Ambrose,  185 
Bigelow,  Hosea,  350 
Billias,  George  A.,  ed.,  “Elbridge 
Gerry  Meanders,’’  269-270 
Birds,  264 

“Bishop  and  Shoulder  Brace  Corn- 
bin^,’’  189 
Bissau,  W.  Africa,  121 
Bistema,  Ellen,  324 
Bivalves,  265,  266 
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Black  Warrior,  vessel,  261 
Blacksmiths,  98 
Blaine,  James  G.,  30 
Blair,  Francis  P.,  62 
Blind,  education  of,  281 
Blithedale  Romance,  The,  36 
Block,  Nathan,  95 
Blood  Ledge  Quarr>’,  337 
Blood-letting,  234 
“Blubber  Hollow,”  1 32-1 33 
Blueback,  267 

Boat  &  shipbuilding,  126,  128 
Bodagr>’,  W.  Africa,  121 
Bombay,  India,  240,  242,  243, 
i54 

Bond,  Richard,  171 
Bonnet,  192,  193 
Bookstores,  152 

Boots  and  shoes.  126,  130-1 31, 
192,  193,  196.  See  also  Shoes 
Boston,  Mass.,  78,  85,  116,  132, 
140,  141,  147,  288,  316;  ar¬ 
tistic  life  of  influences  Salem, 
158;  harbor  fortiflcations  of, 
333;  as  a  railroad  center,  142 
Boston  Athenaeum,  159-160,  180, 
207 

Boston  Brahmins,  83 
Boston  Custom  House,  176 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  54,  56 
Boston  Daily  Atlas,  55 
Boston  Law  Library,  207 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  122 
Boston  Lyceum,  225 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  137-148 
passim 

Boston  Post  Office,  334 
Boston  Realty  Exchange,  340 
Boston  Theological  Library,  207 
Boston  Union  Meeting,  113 
Boston  University,  2  39n 
Bostonians,  The,  36 
Boswell,  James,  223 
Bourbon.  See  Reunion 
Bowdoin,  D.  W.,  154 
Boxer,  U.  S.  S.,  246 
Boxford,  Mass.,  73,  76,  86,  131; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87,  in 
i860,  96 

Brackett,  Edward,  158 
Bradford,  Mass.,  71,  73,  75,  76, 
13 tf  139;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Braman,  Isaac,  17 
Brau,  Julia,  281 
Brava,  257 
Breadstuffs,  123 


Breckinridge,  - ,  1 1 4 

Breed, - ,  Capt.,  262 

Bressant,  351 
Briggs,  George  B.,  1 1 3 
Briggs,  George  N.,  66 
Brittlestars,  266 
Brockway,  M.  Turner,  339 
Brook  Farm,  176,  298 
Brookhouse,  Robert,  122 

Brookhouse,  - ,  Capt.,  241, 

242,  260,  261 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  334 
Brow’der,  Earl,  332 
Brown,  Edward,  255 
Brown,  John,  108,  111-113 
Brow'ne,  George  Morgan,  145-146 

Bruce,  - ,  Capt.,  261 

Bryant,  - ,  Capt.,  243,  260, 

261 

Bryozoa,  266 

Buchanan,  James,  105-106,  109, 
III,  114 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  122 
Bulfinch,  Charles,  169 
Burbeck,  William  H.,  186,  195 

Burchmore, - ,  Capt.,  242,  261 

Burlington,  Mass.,  72 
Burnham,  Ebcnezer,  127 

Burnham,  - ,  Capt.,  245,  261 

Burns,  Anthony,  no 
Burroughs,  George,  185 
Bush-Brown,  Albert,  and  Caroline 
Shillaber,  "When  the  Eye 
Failed,  and  Architecture  Fell  to 
Building  or  Literature,”  165- 

175 

Bust  of  Hawthorne,  161 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.  (N.  Y.),  56, 
60,  113,  114 

Butler,  Ben,  Gen.  (Mass.),  334 
Butterfish,  267 
Buttons,  197 

Cabinetmakers,  97,  98 
Cabot,  George,  106 
Cabot  family,  115 
Calais,  Maine,  123 
Caldwell,  John,  128 

Caldwell,  - ,  Capt.,  261 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  Sen.,  58 
Calico,  129 

California,  Finns  in,  316 
Calomel,  234 

Calumet,  Michigan,  317,  323 
Calvinism,  in  New  England,  in 
19th  century,  1 99-201,  207-208 
Campbell,  A.  S.,  249 
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Canada,  attitude  toward  fisheries 
of,  2i'3i  passim;  attitude  to¬ 
ward  North  during  Civil  War 
of,  21 

Canada,  vessel,  260 
Canadian- American  relations,  21- 
3* 

Canadians,  95,  98;  in  Essex 

County  in  1850,  80;  in  i860, 

92 

Candles,  “adamatine,”  128 
Candles  and  soap,  126 

Canter,  - ,  332 

Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  72;  early  his¬ 
tory  of,  313-316;  Finnish  im¬ 
migrants  at,  313-347;  marine 
life  at,  263-266 

Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  318 
Cape  Ann  Granite  VV'orks,  334 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  219-220 
Capers,  197 

Capital,  switched  from  commerce 
to  industry,  115,  124-126,  129, 
1 32-1 34,  136 
Captains  Courageous,  135 
Carey,  Alice,  33 
Carlson,  Isaac,  337 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  225 
Carpenters,  77,  98 
Carriages,  126 
Cartland,  Gertrude,  50-51 
Cary,  Phoebe,  33 
Cass,  Lewis,  Sen.,  64 
Castle  Neck,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  71, 

Catbirds,  264 

Catherine,  bark,  1 1 9 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  122, 

235 

Cement,  124 
Census  of  i860,  75 
Central  heating,  174 
Ceres,  bark,  1 32-1 33 
Chadwick  Pond,  71 
Chain  Bridge,  71 
Chair  factories,  317 
Channing,  Edward,  214 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  Dr., 
226,  284 

Chapman,  - ,  Capt.,  243,  261 

Charles  Stedman,  schooner,  334 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  114 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  62 
Chebacco  Lakes,  72 
Cherokee,  vessel,  252,  262 
Chesapeake,  frigate,  204 
Chesapeake  Bay,  123 


Chestnut  Street  (Salem),  167, 
168,  170,  172 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  33 
China,  95 

Chinese,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  95 
Choate,  George  F.,  195-196 
Choate,  Rufus,  Sen.,  108-109, 
180,  226 

Cholera,  epidemic  of  1832,  234 
“Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  156 
Christian  Bedders,  336 
Christianity,  in  Zanzibar,  258 
Churches,  97 
Cicero,  206 
Circassian,  vessel,  260 
Cities,  incorporation  of,  84-85 
City  Almhouse  (Salem),  169 
City  Hall  (Newburyport),  167 
City  Hall  (Salem),  170 
“Civil  Disobedience,”  179 
Civil  War,  3-20  passim,  295-297; 
Canadian  attitude  toward  North, 
during,  21 
Clams,  265,  267 
Clamworms,  265 
Claxton,  Timothy,  224 
Clay,  Henry,  55,  104 
Clayton  Compromise  Bill,  61,  62 
Cleopatra’s  Barge,  yacht,  204 
“Clerical  Oppressors,"  35 
Clerks,  77 

Cleveland,  Grover,  Pres.,  30 
Cleveland,  Henry,  172 
Clifford,  D.  A.,  154 
Clingman,  Thomas,  Rep.,  54 
Clio,  schooner,  123 
Clipper-ships,  127 
Cloaks,  190 

Clothing,  of  1850’s,  186-198 
Cloves,  1 18,  120,  122,  249 
Coal,  1 18,  122 
Coal  trade,  141 

Coastal  trade.  See  Trade  and 
commerce. 

Cocoa,  122 
Codfish,  124,  267 
Coffee,  120 
Coffeebread,  345 
Coffin  Beach,  72 
Cogswell,  Francis,  145-146 
Cole,  Donald  B.,  106 
Collars,  195,  196 
Collembolan,  264 
Collins,  C.  A.,  195 
Colonna  Palace,  155 
Comb-makers,  77 
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Combs,  126 

Commerce.  See  Trade  and  com¬ 
merce 

Common  Council  of  Salem,  173 
"Common  Marine  Life  at  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts,”  by  Ralph 
W.  Dexter,  263-268 
Communism,  Finnish,  331-333 
Comoro  Islands,  240 
Complex,  vessel,  245,  261 

Conant,  - ,  Capt.,  251,  261, 

262 

Concord,  Mass.,  141,  176,  350 
Concord  Lyceum,  178 
Concrete,  339 
Confectioners,  97 
Confederate  bonds,  12-13 
Congregational  Church  (George¬ 
town,  Mass.),  17 
Congregational  Church  (Lanes- 
ville,  Mass.),  323,  331 
Connor,  Robert,  150 
Conscience  Whigs.  See  Whig 
Party. 

Consulate,  British,  in  Zanzibar, 
254;  U.  S.,  in  Zanzibar,  250- 
260 

Consumption,  234 
Cooperative  societies,  330-331 
Copal,  240,  256-257 
Copley,  John  S.,  156 
Corcoran,  William  W.,  14 
Cordage,  126,  127-128 
Corinthian,  vessel,  260 

Correggio,  - ,  153 

Correia,  - ,  332 

Corsets,  189 

Corwin,  I  homas,  Sen.,  54,  56,  61 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  158, 
161 

Costigan,  Francis,  170 
Cottage  Hospital,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  4in 
"Cottage  shoes,”  193 
Cotton,  122,  252 
Cotton  goods,  120,  126,  130-131, 
134,  260 

Cotton  manufactory,  73 
Cotton  mills,  83,  129 
"Cotton  Palace,”  158 
Cotton  Whigs.  See  Whig  Party 
Council  for  New  England,  70 
Court  of  Arbitration,  22 
Courthouse  (Salem),  170,  175 
Cox,  Deborah  (Mrs.  Augustus 
Torrey),  273-312  passim 
Cox,  Eben  Ellingwood,  273 
Cox,  Lucy  Waters,  273 


Cox,  Samuel,  273 
Cox,  Sarah  Dane,  273,  277-278 
Crabs,  264-267  passim 
Crane,  Edward,  140 
Crane  Pond,  73 
Cravats,  195 
Crawford,  Thomas,  160 
"Crayon,  The,”  152 
Cressey,  Josiah  Perkins,  127 
Crinoline  petticoat,  186-189 
Crossties,  railroad,  143 
Croup,  234 

Crown  Double  Extension  Skirt, 
188 

Crowninshield,  Francis  B.,  145- 
146 

Crowninshield  Wharf,  122 
Crows,  265,  266 
Crustaceans,  264 
Crystal  Palace,  158,  168 
Cuba,  111,  334 

Cultural  life,  of  Essex  County, 
1850-1860,  149-175;  of  Finn¬ 
ish  immigrants,  340-341 
Cunner,  266,  267 
Curley,  James  H.,  334 
Currier,  William,  and  James  L. 

Townsend,  127 
Currier  family,  116 
Curriers,  77,  99 
Curwen,  George  Rea,  194 
Cushing,  Caleb,  109-111,  113- 

114 

Custom  districts,  of  Essex  County, 

115 

Cutler,  Carl,  127 
Cutler,  Ephraim,  288 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  Rev.,  202,  204, 
205,  289,  300 

Cuttle, - ,  Capt.,  41,  43 

Cypher,  vessel,  262 
Czar  Nicholas  II,  319-320 

Daguerreotype,  1 54 
Daily  Worker,  333 
Dakar,  W.  Africa,  121 
Dana,  Henrietta,  25 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  24-31 
Dancing  masters,  97 
Dane,  Nathan,  273,  277-278 
Danes,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
89;  in  i860,  92 
Danish  Virgin  Islands,  124 
Danvers,  Mass.,  48,  85,  100,  101, 
130,  157,  185,  203;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860, 
96 
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Danvers  Railroad  Company,  137- 
148  passim 

Dartmouth  College,  213;  medical 
school,  21 6 
Dates,  1 18,  120 
Davies,  Louis  H.,  24n 
Davis,  George  L.,  no 
Davis,  Jefferson,  105,  109,  no 
Davis,  John,  Sen.,  21 
Davis,  Timothy,  105,  no 

Davis,  - ,  260 

Dawes,  Henry  L.,  Sen.,  23 
Dawn,  vessel,  248,  261,  262 

Day, - ,  Capt.,  262 

Dea^mutes,  education  of,  281 
Deblois,  Lewis,  270 
Deblois,  Lewis,  Mrs.,  270 
Deer  Island,  71 
Deerfoot  Farm,  350 
Deerskins,  122 
Delagoa  Bay,  239 
Delaware,  Finnish  and  Swedish 
settlements  at,  316 
Delfosse,  Maurice,  23,  26,  27,  28, 

29 

Democratic  Party,  57,  59,  104- 
105,  109,  180,  343;  Conven¬ 
tion  of,  i860,  114 
Depression,  331,  340,  343,  345 
Description  of  Essex  County  in 
1859,  69-81 
Detroit,  Mich.,  292 
Devil’s  Apron  String,  267 
Dexter,  Ralph  W.,  “Common  Ma¬ 
rine  Life  at  Cape  Ann,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  263-268 
Diaries  (of  Julian  Hawthorne), 
350 

Dickens,  Charles,  quoted,  200, 
208 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
18,  no 

Diplomacy,  American,  21-31,  243- 
262  passim 

Discoveries  in  Africa,  295 
Diseases,  234 
Dissection,  231 

Dissociation  of  Sensibility,  184 
Distilleries,  rum,  127 
District  of  Columbia,  slavery  in, 
56 

"Divine  Love,  The,”  48 
Dix,  John  A.,  Sen.,  57,  60,  63 

Dloheimo,  - ,  323-324 

“Doctor  Despite  Himself:  The 
Life  of  Augustus  Torrey  (1805- 
1880),”  by  Deborah  Bethell 


Doctor  Despite  Himself,  continued 
Zobel,  Part  1:  199-238;  Part  II: 
271-312 

Doctors.  See  Physicians 
Dodge  &  Jones,  Co.,  123 
Dodge-Shreve  House,  167 
Dogfish,  268 

Doherty,  - ,  Mr.,  45 

Domestic  system  of  manufacture, 

133*134 

Donald,  William  C.,  107 
Douglas,  Frederick,  107 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  105,  109, 

1 1 1,  114 

Douglas  and  Sherwood  Co.,  189 
Doutre,  Joseph,  Sir,  24n 
Dove,  The,  340 
Dover,  N.  H.,  141 
Downing  Block  (Salem),  170 
Dramatics,  327 
Drawing,  1 50-1 51,  159 
Dteadnought,  ship,  127 
Dred,  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  107 

Dred  Scott  Decision,  109 
Dresden,  Germany,  352 
Dresses,  189,  192,  197 
“Dr.  Gordak’s  Jelly  of  Pomegran¬ 
ate,”  235 
Dropsy,  234 
Duley,  Langford,  315 
Duley,  Michael,  315 
Dulse,  266 

Durchman, - ,  322 

Dusseldorf  Gallery,  1 6 1 
Dutch,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
90;  in  i860,  93 
Dutton,  Benjamin,  127 
Dwight,  Timothy,  200 
Dye,  analine,  194 
Dysentery,  234 

E.  Lipscomb  &  Co.,  128 
East  Africa,  American  trade  with, 
239-263 

East  Boston,  116 
East  Church  (Salem),  175 
East  Gloucester,  Mass.,  346 
East  India  Hall,  167 
East  India  Marine  Society,  77-78, 
98 

Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  18,  80,  137- 
148 

Economy  of  Essex  County  in 
1850-1860,  82-103  passim;  115- 
136  passim;  137-148  passim 
Edge  stone,  333 
Edmunds  and  I^ne,  Co.,  319 
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Education,  5,  14,  79-80,  98;  art 
1 50-1 51;  of  deaf-mutes,  281; 
of  Finnish  immigrants,  340- 
341,  344-345:  in  early  19th 
century,  205-207;  in  1850- 
1860,  101-103,  279-280 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  quoted,  199 
Eelgrass,  epidemic  of  in  1932, 
267 

Eelpout,  268 
Eels,  267,  268 

“Elbridge  Gerry  Meanders,”  ed¬ 
ited  by  George  A.  Billias,  269- 
270 

Elbridge,  - ,  260 

Elections,  national,  of  1848,  52- 
56,  180;  of  1854,  105;  of 
1856,  108,  109,  153;  of  i860, 
105,  1 14;  of  1924-1940,  332; 
of  1936,  343;  state,  of  1854, 
105;  of  1855,  108;  of  1857, 
106;  of  1859,  1 12,  of  1930 
and  1934.  332 
Elevators,  168 
Eliot,  T.  S.,  33,  184 
Eliza,  brig,  262 
Eliza  Burgess,  brig,  122 
Elizabetbport,  N.  ].,  122 
Ellsworth,  Maine,  123 
Elmina,  W.  Africa,  121 
Embargo,  106,  115 
Emerson,  Nehemiab,  Capt.,  173 
Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  107,  176, 
178,  208;  quoted,  225,  226 

Emerton, - ,  Capt.,  261,  262 

Empire,  schooner,  119,  121 
Employment,  in  1850-1860,  125- 
127 

Empress  Eugenie,  187,  194 
Engels,  Frederick,  331 
England.  See  Great  Britain 
English,  95,  98-100,  III;  in  Es¬ 
sex  Gounty,  in  1850,  88;  in 
i860,  92;  immigrants  to  Cape 
Ann,  315 

Engravings,  1 51-153 
Ensworth,  jed^iah.  Dr.,  201,  202 
Enterprise,  U.  S.  S.,  249 
Episcopal  Church  (Rockport, 
Mass.),  323 
Erickson,  John,  337 
Esikoset,  323 

Essex,  Mass.,  72,  77,  86,  116, 
127,  1 3 1,  139;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Essex,  ship,  245 
Essex  Company,  134,  135 


Essex  County  in  1850-1860,  67- 
198;  architecture  of,  in  1850’s, 
165-175;  artistic  life,  1850- 

1859,  149-164;  commerce  of, 

1 1 5-1 29;  economy  of,  1850- 

1860,  82-103  passim;  foreign- 
born  in,  1850-1860,  82-103; 
immigration  to,  85-103  passim; 
manufacturing  in,  77-78,  115, 
125-136;  native-born  in,  1850- 
1860,  82-103;  occupations  in 
i860  in,  77-78;  politics  in, 
104-114;  population  in  1850's 
and  in  i86o’s,  75-77,  82-103; 
railroads  in  1850-1860,  137- 
148 

Essex  County  Bar  Association,  155 
Essex  County  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety,  162 

"Essex  County  Politics  A  Century 
Ago,”  by  Claude  M.  Fuess,  104- 
114 

Essex  Historical  Society,  162-163 
Essex  Institute,  67-68,  133,  162, 
163,  165,  182,  I9in,  194 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  67-68 
Essex  Junto,  105 

Essex  Railroad  Company,  138- 
148  passim 
Essex  River,  72 

Essex  South  District  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  238,  279 

European  scenes,  panoramas,  156 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  323 
“Evangeline,”  160,  161,  180 
Evans,  Benjamin,  no 
Evarts,  William,  28,  29 
Everett,  Edward,  9M,  109,  113, 
178,  225 

Exhibitions  of  paintings,  155 
Exports.  See  Trade  and  commerce 

Fabens,  B.  F.,  257 
Fabens,  Charles  H.,  122 
Fabens,  William,  no 
Factories,  169 
Factory  system,  1 33-1 34 
Fairport,  Ohio,  324 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  129 
Falmouth,  Maine,  313 
Faneuil  Hall,  no,  113 
Farm  Laborers,  77,  97 
Farmers,  77,  85 

Farming,  in  North  Carolina,  297- 
312.  See  also  Agriculture 
Farragut,  David,  Admiral,  19 
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“Fashions  of  the  ’Fifties,”  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth  B.  Smith,  186-198 
Fawn,  vessel,  243,  261 
February  Manifesto,  319-320 
Federal  Street  (Salem),  167,  168, 
170 

Federalist  Party,  109,  270 
Felt,  Charles  Wilson,  gn,  ign 
Felton,  William  W.,  180 
Fenno-American  movement,  324 
Ferran,  J.,  151 
Festival  of  St.  John,  346 
Field,  Eugene,  350 
Fields,  James  T.,  179 
Fields  Were  Green,  The,  32 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  16 
Filene,  William,  189 
Fillmore,  Millard,  64,  65,  105-106 
Fingersponges,  267 
Finland,  319,  320;  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  of,  319-320,  328,  344, 
345-346 

Finnish  immigration  to  Lanes- 
ville.  Mass.,  313-347 
Finnish  Relief  Fund,  345-346 
Finnish  Short  Story  Journal,  The, 
340-341 

Finnish  Social  Democrat  Club, 

329 

Finnish  Socialist  League  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  330 

Finnish-American  culture,  317 
Fire  of  1859,  in  Salem,  174 
First  Church  (Second  Meeting¬ 
house  of  the  North  Church, 
Salem),  171 
Fish,  263-266 
Fish,  Hamilton,  23 
Fish  Oil,  22,  126 
Fisher  Charitable  Society,  282 
Fisheries,  21-31,  77,  83,  99,  115, 
124-125,  126-127,  3>3-3t4. 

333;  in  1850-1860,  116,  124- 
125,  126-127,  statistics  of, 

116,  130-131 

Fishermen,  21-31,  77,  98,  99 
Fishing  schooners,  116,  125,  127 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  317,  330,  331, 
340,  341 

Fitzlane  House  (Gloucester),  171 
Flack,  George  M.,  348,  351,  354 
Flagg,  Wilson,  224 
Flannel  workers,  100 
Flatstone  Cove  (now  Lane’s 
Cove),  Mass.,  313 
Fletcher,  J.  C.,  Rev.,  45-46 
"Floating  Bell,”  189 
Flounders,  267 


Flour  8c  meal,  126 
Flowers,  300-301 
Flying  Cloud,  ship,  127 
Folly  Cove,  Mass.,  314 
Food  costs  in  South,  304 
Fcxxlstuffs,  118,  123 

Forbes,  - ,  Capt.,  239 

Ford  Foundation,  239n 
Ford,  Francis,  24 

Ford,  - ,  332 

Foreign-born.  See  Immigrants 
Foreign  relations.  See  Diplomacy 
Foreign  trade.  See  Trade  and  com¬ 
merce 

Foreigner's  Opinion  of  England, 
A,  295 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  13 
Fort  Lee,  177 
Foster,  William  Z.,  332 
Fox,  Gustavus  Vasa,  135 
Fox  grass,  264 
Frames,  picture,  155 
Framingham,  Mass.,  273,  277 
France,  245,  255 

Francis,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

Franklin,  John  J.,  Capt.,  251 
“Fraternity  of  Shenstones,  ’The," 
173 

Free  Evening  School  of  Salem,  102 
Free  Soil  Party,  5211,  58,  66 
Freedmen,  303-304 
“Freedom  in  Brazil,”  46 
Freight  cars,  railroad,  144 
Freight  wagons,  137 
Fremont,  John  C.,  105-106,  109, 
*53 

French,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  89,  92,  95,97,  99, 
106 

French,  Jonas  H,,  Col.,  334 
“From  Sails  to  Spindles:  Essex 
County  in  Transition,”  by  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Albion,  115-136 
Frothingham,  O.  B.,  102 
Fruit,  43 
Fruitlands,  298 
Frye  Village,  107 
Fuess,  Claude  M.,  “Essex  County 
Politics  a  Century  Ago,”  104- 
114 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  9,  18,  110 

Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company,  80 
Gaiters,  192,  196 
Gale  of  1846,  124 
Gallaudet,  Thomas,  281 
“Gallows,  The,”  35 
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Galt,  Alexander,  Sir,  23,  26,  27, 
28,  29,  31 
Gambia,  121 

Gamble, - ,  Mr.  &  Mrs.,  50 

Gardeners,  99 

Gardner,  Addison,  Judge,  60 
Gardner,  Henry  J.,  105 
Gardner,  Mass.,  317 
Garner,  John  N.,  343 
Garrison,  William  L.,  i-2o  pas¬ 
sim,  107,  183,  296;  attacks 
George  Peabody,  i-io;  evalua¬ 
tion  of,  20 
Garth,  352 
Gas  lighting,  174 
Gatell,  Frank  Otto,  “Letters  of  a 
Salem  Conscience  Whig;  Steph¬ 
en  C.  Phillips  to  John  G.  Pal¬ 
frey,”  52-66 
Gazelle,  vessel,  261 
Geisinger,  David,  246 
General  Association  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  287 
Generous,  vessel,  251,  262 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  1 

Geology  of  Essex  County,  69-73 
George  F.  Wonson  &  Bros.,  125 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  1 5 

George  W.  Jones,  brig,  119 
George’s  Bank,  124,  128 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  to 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  71,  72,  77, 
80,  86,  97,  130;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  97 
Germans,  95,  99,  iii;  in  Essex 
County  in  1850,  89;  in  i860, 
93 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  letter  by,  269- 
270 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Mrs.,  269 
Gerry,  Eliza,  269 
Gerry,  Thomas,  269 
Gilmore,  Joseph,  145-146 
Gilpin,  Henry  D.,  57 
Ginger,  118,  121 
Girard,  Stephen,  2 

Gitlow,  - ,  332 

Globe  Steam  Mills  CNewbury- 

port),  129,  169 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  21,  22,  30,  72, 
75,  76,  77.  78,  84,  101,  103, 
no,  115,  116,  124,  128, 

130,  135,  138,  157,  160,  174, 
175;  arming  schooners  of,  21; 
Finnish  immigrants  at,  313- 
347;  fisheries,  21-31  passim. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  continued 
116-117,  124-125;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Gloucester  Harbor,  263 
Glover,  Charles,  327-328 
Gloves,  193 
Goat  skins,  1 20 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  190,  191- 
192,  198 
Gold  rush,  85 
Goldsmith,  Bessie,  1 07 
Goodhue,  Jonathan,  116 

Goodridge,  - ,  Capt.,  241, 

242,  261 
Goose  Cove,  267 
Gorce,  W.  Africa,  118,  121 
Gothic  Revival,  171,  174 
Gough,  John,  229,  286 
Gould,  Hannah  F.,  109 
Grackles,  264,  265 
Grand  Banks,  21-31  passim,  124, 
128 

Granite,  135 

Granite  industry,  at  Cape  Ann, 
314-315,  316,  321,  333*340 
Granite  Paving  Block  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States,  338 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Pres.,  19,  23 
Grapes,  301 
Grass,  264 
Gray,  William,  116 
Great  Britain,  28,  124,  244,  245, 
246,  248,  252,  254;  and  fish¬ 
eries  dispute,  21-31 
Great  Exhibition,  10 
Greek  Revival,  170 
Greeks,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
90;  in  i860,  92 
Green-heads,  264 
Greenough,  Horatio,  170 
Greenwood,  Grace,  33 
Greysole,  267 
Grout,  333 

Groveland,  Mass.,  71,  75,  86, 
1 31;  population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 

“Growth  of  the  Population  in 
Essex  County,  The,”  by  Bar¬ 
bara  M.  Solomon,  82-103 
Guide,  bark,  120 

Guido,  - ,  153 

Guilt,  in  poetry,  37;  in  Haw¬ 
thorne,  182-185 
Guinea  coast  trade,  121 
Gull  Prairie,  Michigan,  292 
Gum,  120 

Gum  copal,  118,  120,  128 
Gunpowder,  120 
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Haddock,  267 
Hair  cuts,  196 
Hair  nets,  193 
Hake,  267 

Hale,  ]ohn  P.,  Sen.,  61*62 
Hale  Building  (Salem),  170 
Halibut,  125,  268 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  24*25 
Halifax  Fisheries  Commission  of 
1877,  21*31;  American  indig¬ 
nation  over  award  of,  29*30; 
decision  of,  27*28;  organiza* 
tion  of,  23-25;  proceedings  of, 

24-27;  significance  of,  30*31 

Hall,  - ,  Capt.,  260 

Hamerton,  Atkins,  Capt.,  254* 

255 

Hamilton,  Gail,  45*46 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  72,  73,  76,  86, 

1 31,  204;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Hamilton  Hall,  186 
Hamlin,  E.  S.,  59 
Hammond  and  Tuttle,  Co.,  189 
Hancock  House,  172 
Hancock,  Mich.,  316*317,  341 
Hancock,  Walker,  345 
Hanna,  Mark,  317 
Haraden,  John,  315 
Harbinger,  vessel,  261 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery 
(Salem),  172 

Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  111*113 
Harrison,  William  H.,  109 

Hart,  - ,  Capt.,  248,  249 

Hartford,  Conn.,  58,  281 
Hartford,  Convention  of,  1814, 

106 

Harvard  College,  ii,  350;  in 
19th  century,  213*216;  Medical 
School,  in  19th  century,  216- 
219 

Harvard  Square,  215 
"Harvest  Hymn,”  42 
Hatchet  Gang,  192 
Hats,  126,  196 
Hatters,  77 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  44,  70,  71,  73, 

77,  85,  loi,  102,  115,  130, 

134,  135.  *72,  173;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860, 

96 

Hawthorne,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.,  151 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  and  Henry 
James,  350*354;  interview  with 
J.  R.  Lowell,  350,  353;  as  a 
stimulus  for  Henry  James’  The 


Hawthorne,  Julian,  continued 
Reverberator,  348*350,  353* 

354 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  36,  97, 
204,  350,  351;  and  architec¬ 
ture,  175;  attitude  toward 
Salem,  176*177;  and  extortion, 
181*183;  and  guilt,  182*185; 
Henry  James’  respect  for,  348* 
354  passim;  interpretation  of, 
176,  185;  in  Italy,  149,  151, 
*53>  *55:  and  Louisa  Lander, 
161*162;  at  Salem  Custom 
House,  179*183 
Hawthorne,  Una,  151 
Hawthorne  bust,  161 
Hawthorne-Lowell  Affair,  The, 
349 

Hayden,  Clara,  344 
Hayes,  David  F.,  "The  Role  of  the 
Finnish  Immigrant  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Lanesville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1870*1957,”  313*347 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Pres.,  24 
Hayes,  Thomas  M.,  173 
Hazard,  Blanche,  133 
Headdresses,  193 
Healey,  George  P.  A.,  155,  159 
Heart  disease,  234 
Heloise,  177 
Henrico,  brig,  122 
Herons,  265,  266 
Herring,  267 
Herring  gulls,  266 
"Hiawatha’s  Wooing,”  153 
Hides,  120,  121,  122,  132,  240 
Higginson,  Thomas  W.,  112 
High  heels,  193 
Hillard,  George,  180 

Hinchcliffe,  - ,  306*308 

Historic  building  preservation, 

*72-173 

History  of  the  Girondists,  177 

Hockberger,  - ,  339 

Hoffman,  Charles,  122 
Holland,  245 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  178; 

quot^,  215,  226,  233 
Holt  Hill,  72 
Homeopathy,  234 
Homer,  Winslow,  160 
Hooper,  Samuel,  145*146 

Hooper, - ,  262 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  147 
Hooten,  Earnest,  345 
Hope,  vessel,  260 
Hoppin,  James,  Rev.,  163,  165, 
168 
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Horns,  122 
Horse  fly,  264 
Horse  railway,  147-148 
Horticulture,  299-301,  31 1-3 12 
Hotels,  99 

Houghton  and  Mifflin,  50 
House  at  39  Chestnut  Street 
CSalem),  167 

House  at  135  Federal  Street 
Salem),  167,  173 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The, 
97 

Housing,  planned,  173 

Hovey,  - ,  Capt.,  42,  43,  51 

Hovey,  - ,  Mrs.,  49,  51 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley,  226,  281 
Howells,  William  Dean,  185 
Hudson  River  School,  160 
Hukkanen,  Albin,  322 
Hunt,  William  Morris,  155,  159 
Hunt’s  Wharf,  128 

Hunter,  - ,  309-310 

Hussey,  Elijah,  107 
Hydroids,  264,  266 
"Hygiean  Meicine,”  235 
Hymns,  4in 

Ice,  80,  138 
Ice  boat,  147 
Idolatry,  351 

lie  de  France.  See  Mauritius 
Imaum,  24811 

Immigration,  to  Essex  County, 
82-103  passim,  135;  English  to 
Cape  Ann,  315;  Finnish  to 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  313-347;  in¬ 
fluence  on  politics,  103,  106; 
Irish  to  Cape  Ann,  315;  Italian 
to  Cape  Ann,  315-316;  Portu¬ 
guese  to  Cape  Ann,  316;  Scot¬ 
tish  to  Cape  Ann,  315;  Swed¬ 
ish  to  Cape  Ann,  315 
Immigrants,  in  Essex  County, 
1850-1860,  82-103  passim;  in 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  313-347;  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  135 
Imports.  See  Trade  and  commerce 
Independence  Day,  346 
India,  95 

Indian  Ocean,  239 
Indians  (Asian),  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  in  1850-1860,  95 
Indochina,  246 
Industry.  See  manufacturing 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneu¬ 
monia),  234 
Ingersoll,  Robert,  331 
Innes,  George,  160 


Insects,  264 

Intellectual  ferment  of  1830’s, 
224-230 

International  Presidents  of  the 
Paving  Cutters,  339 
Intervale,  the,  50 
losoco,  bark,  120 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  71,  76,  86,  115, 
124,  131,  169;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87;  in  i860,  96 
Ipswich  Bay,  267 
Ipswich  River,  72 
Irish,  in  Essex  County,  95,  98, 
99,  102,  103,  106,  111,  135; 
statistics  of,  in  1850,  90;  in 
i860,  93 

Irish  Literary  Association,  101 
Irish  Reading  Room  Association, 
101 

Isle  de  Los,  W.  Africa,  121 
Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  43 
Isopods,  266 

Italian  immigrants,  to  Cape  Ann, 
315.  3*6,  337,  34a;  in  Essex 
County,  1850-1860,  97;  statis¬ 
tics  of,  in  1850,  90,  in  i860, 
93 

Italy,  Hawthorne  in,  149,  151, 
i53f  155;  trade  with,  118 
Itsennus,  346 

Ivory,  118,  120,  121,  240,  241, 
248 

).  A.  Paine  and  Company,  191 
Jackets,  197 

Jackman,  George  W.,  Jr.,  120, 
127 

Jackson,  Andrew,  291,  295 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  123 
Jacobs,  George,  163 
Jacobson,  Andrew,  328 
Jacobson,  John,  328 
James,  Charles,  Col.,  129 
James,  Henry,  33,  36,  162,  184; 
despises  journalism,  348-354; 
letter  of  to  James  R.  Lowell, 
353*354;  and  The  Reverbera¬ 
tor,  348-354 

James  Steam  Mills  (Newbury 
port),  129,  169 
Jarmab  ibn  Dadi,  256 
Jaundice,  234 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  105 
Jellyfish,  267 
Jenkins,  William,  107 
Jewish  pedlars,  95 
Jews,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850- 
1860,  95-96 
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Jingle-shell,  264 
Johanna  Island,  240,  242 
John  Adams,  U.  S.  S.,  258 
“John  Greenleaf  Whittier  to  Har¬ 
riet  McEwen  Kimball,  Eight 
Letters,"  ed.  by  Lewis  E.  Weeks, 

Jr.,  41-51 

Johnson,  Edward,  70 
Johnson,  Joseph,  78 

Johnson,  - ,  Capt.,  240,  260, 

261 

Jones,  vessel,  261 
Joseph  Mayer,  Co.,  190 
Journalism,  despised  by  Henry 
James  and  J.  R.  Lowell,  348- 
354 

Judd,  Sylvester,  179 

Juhannus,  - ,  327,  346 

Jumalan  Kunnian  Arkki,  341 

Jussial,  - ,  345 

Justice  and  Expediency,  184 

Kampi,  John  Henrik,  323-324 

Kanniston,  - ,  340 

kansas-Nebraska  Act,  109,  182, 
296 

Kautsky,  - ,  331 

Keats,  John,  33,  351 
Kemble,  Fanny,  179 
Kenneb^  River,  123 
Kennedy,  Charles  J.,  “Railroads 
in  Essex  County  a  Century 
Ago,”  137-148 

Kennedy,  Edmund  P.,  Capt.,  249 
Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  14 
Kenoza  Lake  (Haverhill),  172 
Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  A,  107 
Killingly,  Conn.,  201 
Kimball,  Harriet  McEwen,  41-51 
Kimball,  Lucy,  48 

Kimball, - ,  262 

King,  Preston,  56,  60 
King,  Thomas  Starr,  179 

King,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  171 

Kingsman,  - ,  260,  261,  262 

Kinsembo,  W.  Africa,  121 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  80,  135 
Kirkland,  John  T.,  E>r.,  214 
Kirkonkyla,  322 

Know-Nothing  Party,  103,  104, 
105,  107 
Knox,  Frank,  343 
Knox,  George,  “Reverberations  and 
The  Reverberator,"  348-354 
Krapf,  Ludwig,  258 
Kurikka,  Matti,  328 
Kyyhkynen,  340 


Laaquist,  - ,  327 

Labor,  in  1850-1860,  98-100, 
125-127.  See  also  Strikes 
Labor  unions,  329,  336,  339 
Laborers,  77,  97.  98,  99 
Labrador,  21 

Lady  Sarah,  vessel,  261,  262 
Laestadian  movement,  323 
Laestadius,  Lars  Levi,  323 
Lafayette  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (Salem),  167 
Lafayette  Street  (Salem),  172 
Lake  Cochichewick,  72 
LaMere,  Marion,  107 
Lamu,  247 

Lander,  Charles  B.,  80 
Lander,  Louisa,  160-162,  164 
"Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  The,” 

151 

Landon,  Alf,  343 
Landscape  painting,  157,  159, 

160 

Landseer,  Edwin,  Sir,  156 
Lane,  Fitz-Hugh,  160,  164 
Lane,  John,  313 
Lane’s  Cove,  313 
Lane’s  Cove  Pier  Company,  314, 
315.  334 

Lane’s  Cove  Steam  Baths,  346 
Lane’s  Great  Bargain  Store,  195 
Lanesville,  Mass.,  early  history  of, 
3 1 3-3 1 5;  Finnish  immigration 
to,  317-347 

Lanesville  Granite  Company,  318, 
335 

Lanesville  Tidings,  340-341 
Lanesvillen  Sanomat,  340-341 
Langsford,  William,  315 
Language  teachers,  97 
Larcom,  Lucy,  45-46,  96 
Laurel,  brig,  240,  243,  260-261 
Laurel  parties,  45-46 
Lawrence,  Abbot,  134,  135 
Lawrence,  D.  H.,  179 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  76,  85,  97,  101- 
103,  105,  106,  115,  122,  125, 
129,  130,  134,  135,  139,  140, 
142:  founding  of,  74,  134; 
growth  of,  74-75;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Lawrence  dam,  134,  135 
Lawrence  railroad  service,  138- 

139,  141 

Lawrence  School  Committee,  102 

Leach,  - ,  Capt.,  242,  248, 

260,  261,  262 

Leather,  125,  126,  130-131,  132 
Leather  workers,  77 
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Leavitt,  - ,  Capt.,  261 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  14 
Leib,  Michael,  270 
Ltocadia,  schooner,  123 
Lepeyre’s  French  Patent  Skirt, 
189 

Leslie’s  Retreat,  161 
“Letters  of  a  Salem  Conscience 
Whig;  Stephen  C.  Phillips  to 
John  G.  Palfrey,”  ed.  by  Frank 
O.  Gatell,  52-66 
Levy,  Solomon,  95 
Levy,  Zacheus,  95 

Lewis,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

Lewiston,  Maine,  133 
Liberalism  in  religion,  199-201, 
212-216 

Liberator,  The,  i,  296 
Liberty  Party,  56,  60,  61 
Library  of  American  Literature, 
50-51 

Library  of  Congress,  18 
Life  of  Johnson,  223 
Life  of  Nelson,  223 
Limes,  122,  123 
Limestone,  339 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  4,  iii,  114; 
lines  hy  Harriet  M.  Kimball  on, 

44  .  ^ 

Lincoln,  Levi,  Gov.,  113 
Lindall,  James,  Jr.,  104 
Lindall,  Sarah,  Tertius,  104 
Linear  Perspective  in  Six  Easy 
Lessons,  151 

"Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a  Cele¬ 
brated  Publisher,"  35 
Liquor,  325-327 
Lipsanen,  Gabriel,  324 
Lister,  Joseph,  233 
Lithographs,  1 51-1 53 
Littleton,  N.  C.,  30 1-3 12 
Liverpool,  ship,  245 
Lives  of  Celebrated  Travelers,  295 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  223 
Lives  and  Voyages,  295 
Livingston,  Edward,  Secretary  of 
State,  245-246 
Locomotives,  143 
London,  England,  2,  8,  252 
"London  Art  Journal,  The,”  152 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  158 
Long  Beach  (Nahant),  78 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  33,  78, 
180,  181 
Lord  Elgin,  21 
Loring,  Caleb  William,  79 
Loring,  Caleb  William,  Mrs.,  190 
Loring,  Charles  Greely,  79 


Loring,  Edward  G.,  Judge,  no 
Loring,  Katharine  Peab^y,  Miss, 
79 

Louisiana,  105 

Lovett,  - ,  Capt.,  261 

Low  family,  116 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  57,  226; 
and  dispute  with  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne,  348-354 

Lowell,  Mass.,  122,  129,  134, 
140,  158 

Lowell  Institute,  230 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  Railroad 
Company,  138-148  passim 
Lowell  Mechanics  Fair,  (1857), 
156 

Lowell  railroad  service,  141 
Luanda,  W.  Africa,  118,  121 
Lumber,  118,  123,  126 
Lumber  industry,  317 
Luther,  Martin,  345 
Lyceum  movement,  224-230 
Lye-Taplcy  shoe  shop,  133 
Lynn,  Mass.,  72,  73,  75,  76,  78, 

85.  97.  too,  loi,  no,  115, 
130,  134,  135,  141,  142,  147; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87,  in 
i860,  96 

Lynn  Common,  139 
Lynn  School  Committee,  102 
Lynnfield,  Mass.,  76,  86,  131; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87;  in 
i860,  96 

MacDonald,  John  A.,  Sir,  21,  22 
Mcllvaine,  Bishop,  12 
Meintire,  Samuel,  166,  175 
McKay,  Donald,  116 
McKay  shoe  machinery,  134 
McLean,  John,  Judge,  55-66  pas¬ 
sim 

Machinery,  126,  134 
Mackerel,  124,  125,  267 
Mackerel  Cove  School  (Beverly), 

273 

Macmillan’s  Magazine,  349 
Madagascar,  120,  239,  248 
"Madonna,”  153 
Maine,  123;  University  of,  216 
“Main  Street,”  179 
Majunga,  Madagascar,  239,  240, 
241,  243 

Malden,  Mass.,  139 
Manchester,  Mass.,  72,  76,  78, 

86,  124,  1 3 1,  14 1 ;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  138-148  passim 
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Manila  cordage,  127 
Mann,  Dudley,  12 
Mann,  Horace,  179,  226 
Mantillas,  i9in 
Manufacturers,  too 
Manufacturing,  in  1850-1860, 
73,  74.  77-78,  1 1 5,  124-136, 
statistics  of,  126 
Marble  Faun,  The,  162 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  72,  74,  77, 
100,  101,  103,  no,  113,  115, 
124,  127,  130,  134.  *38; 
architecture  of,  167,  population 
of,  in  1850,  87;  in  i860,  96 
Marblehead  Cordage  Works,  127 
Marblehead  Neck,  72 
Marine  Life,  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
263-268 

Mariners,  77,  97,  98,  99 
Maritime  Provinces,  118,  123 
Market  House  (Salem),  167 
Marsh  grass,  264 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  57 
Mary,  ship,  127 
Mary  Ann,  brig,  243,  261 
Marxism,  328-331 
Maryland,  1 1 

Massachusetts,  70,  235;  educa¬ 
tion  in,  early  19th  century, 
207;  politics  in  1848  in,  52- 
66  passim;  population  in  i860, 
75.  See  also  Essex  County 
Massachusetts  Bay,  263 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
218 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  300,  312 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  105 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
237,  279,  286 

"Massachusetts  Sheeting,”  121 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum,  225 
Massachusetts  State  Supreme 
Court,  98 

Massachusetts  Statute  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  280 

“Massachusetts  to  Virginia,”  40 

Matoniemi,  - ,  323 

"Matrix  of  Place,  The,”  by  Tru¬ 
man  Nelson,  176-185 
Matteson,  Tompkins  H.,  163-164 
Matthiessen,  F,  O.,  349 
Mattie  E.,  schooner,  135 
Mauritius,  239,  240 
Maynard.  Mass.,  317,  330 
Meadowlarks,  264 
Meal  &  flour,  126 
Mechanics  Institute,  286 


Medford,  Mass.,  128 
Medical  fees,  235-236 
Medical  schools,  216-218 
Medical  societies,  230-231,  235 
Medicine,  mid- 19th  century,  199- 
238,  278-279  passim.  See  also 
Physicians 

Medieval  Revival,  171 
Mediterranean  ports,  1 1 6 
Melaintotype,  1 54 
Memorial  Hall  (Harvard),  174 
Menhaden,  267,  314 
Meningitis,  cerebrospinal,  234 
Merchants  and  traders,  77 
“Mercani”  cloth,  121,  129 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  and  Franklin 
Parker,  “William  Garrison  and 
George  Peabody,”  1-20 
Merrimack  River,  46,  70,  71,  73, 
74,  1 1 5,  116,  129,  134;  valley 
of,  70-71 
Messina,  Italy,  78 
Methuen,  Mass.,  70,  71,  74,  77, 
85,  86,  130,  224;  population 
of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Mexican  War,  52,  54,  109 
Mexico,  III 

Michigan,  225,  289-290,  292-293 

Mickel,  - ,  Capt.,  260 

Middlesex  Canal,  1 1 5 
Middlesex  County,  75 
Middleton,  Mass.,  72,  73,  76,  86, 
131;  population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 
Midge,  salt  marsh,  264 
Mid-west,  in  1830’s,  288-293 

Millet,  - ,  Capt.,  240,  242, 

243,  261,  262 
Mill  hands,  77,  99,  100 
Mining,  316-317 
Minnesota,  317 
“Miss  McC.,”  348,  349,  354 
Missionaries,  Lutheran,  322 
Mississippi  River,  147 
Missouri  Compromise,  105 
Mocha,  240 
Model  community,  328 
Molasses,  123,  128 
Mombasa,  240,  245,  247 
“Monadnock  from  Wachuset,”  37 
Monkfish,  268 
Monmouth,  vessel,  261 
Monroe,  James,  26971 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  122 
“  ‘More  Bracing  Morning  Atmos¬ 
phere,  A,’  Artistic  Life  in 
Salem,  1850-1859,”  by  Frederic 
A.  Sharf,  149-164 
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Morison,  Samuel  E.,  quoted,  216 

New  Foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  21, 

Morgan,  - ,  Capt.,  243,  261, 

98 

262 

New  Hampshire,  244 

Morocco  makers,  77 

New  Harmony,  298 

Morphine,  238 

New  Orleans,  334 

Mosquitoes,  saltwater,  2.64 

New  York,  116,  124,  248,  316, 

Moss  animals,  266 

334 

Moss,  Irish,  264,  266 

New  York  Evening  Post,  65 

“Motions,"  335.  336 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  78 

New  York  Herald,  64 

New  York  Independent,  17 

Mozambique,  120,  239,  241 
“Mrs.  E.  Kidder’s  Dysentery  Cor¬ 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

64 

dial,”  235 

New  York  Tribune,  65 

Mud-hake,  267 

New  York  World,  348 

Mullistus,  327 

New  Yorkin  Uutiset,  341 

Mummichog,  266,  267 

Newbury,  Mass.,  71,  76,  84,  86, 

Murdock,  K.  B.,  349 

124,  1 3 1,  population  of,  in 

Muscat,  120,  240,  242,  244,  245, 

1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  i,  10,  46, 

249 

Music  at  panoramas,  157 

71,  74,  75,  76,  85,  loi,  109, 

Mussels,  263,  265,  266 

no,  113,  114,  116,  120,  124, 

Muusaria,  335 

127-129,  130,  135,  139,  140, 

142,  333;  architecture  of,  167, 

169;  commerce  of,  in  1850- 

“My  Knowledge,”  45 

Nahant,  Mass.,  72,  75,  76,  78, 

85,  124,  1 31,  172;  population 

1860,  116-117;  population  of. 

in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Newburyport  Custom  House,  170 

of,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Nashville,  "renn.,  210 

Newburyport  Railroad  Co.,  137- 

National  Grand  Bank  (Marble¬ 

148  passim 

head),  167 

Newman,  Hunt,  &  Christopher, 

Native-born,  in  Essex  County, 

252 

1850-1860,  82-103 

Newspapers,  Finnish-American, 

Nativism,  103,  iio;  toward  the 

340-341 

Finn,  315,  325-3^6,  336,  337, 

Newton,  Mass.,  147 

344-345.  346-347 

Naturalization,  of  the  Finns,  344- 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  291 

Nicholas  II,  Czar,  344 

345 

Nichols,  Charles  Gray,  196 

Natural  landmarks,  25;  subjects 

Nichols,  Charlotte  Sanders,  196 

of,  156 

Nikola,  Lempi,  327,  336 

Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com¬ 

Niles,  John,  Sen.,  64 

pany  (Salem),  129,  132,  169, 

Nisua,  345,  346 

“No  One  Taketh  Your  Peace 

170 

Neckties,  196 

Away,”  46-47 

Negroes,  15,  104;  in  Essex  Coun¬ 

Non-Intercourse  Acts,  1 06 

ty,  in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  75, 

Norsworthy,  R.,  248,  252,  253- 

87,  97;  in  the  South,  304 

,  254 

Nelly  Baker,  steamer,  78 

North  American  Review,  207 

Nelson,  Truman,  "The  Matrix  of 

North  Andover,  Mass.,  71,  72, 

Place,”  176-185 

75,  80,  85,  86,  no,  113,  131, 

Nereus,  brig,  241,  242,  260,  261 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  129,  243 

*35:  population  of,  in  1850, 

87,  in  i860,  96 

New  Brunswick,  98 

North  Bridge  Monument,  161 

1  New  England  Art  Union,  158 

North  Carolina,  297-312 

1  New  England  Company,  70 

North  Congregational  Church 

1  New  England  Federation  (1814), 

(Newburyport),  167-168 

106 

North  Salem,  N.  H.,  107 

New  England  Industrial  School, 

North  Shore,  78-79,  83 

282 

Northend,  N.  D.,  139,  140 

_ _ 
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Northerners,  in  South,  297-312 
Northrop,  C.  P.,  339 
Northwest  Territory,  288-293 
Norwegians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93 
Notebooks  of  Henry  James,  The, 
349.  354 

Nova  Scotia,  98;  trade  oi,  123 
Kovellilehti  Suomalainen,  340 

Oak  Knoll  (Danvers),  48,  185 
Oak  staves,  123 
Oats,  123 

Occupations,  in  1850-1860,  77, 
98-100 

Ocean  Steam  Mills  (Newbury- 
port),  129,  169 

“OHicial  Explanation,  The,”  350 
“Official  Piety,”  35,  40 
Ogden,  David,  127 

Oglesby,  - ,  Sen.,  30 

Ohio,  225,  289-293,  317 

Oja,  Andrew,  317 

Old  Tabernacle  Church  (Salem), 

171 

Old  Town  Hill,  73 
Oneida  Community,  298 
Oranges,  122 
Oregon,'  317 
Orland,  Maine,  123 
Orne,  John,  245 
Osgood,  Charles,  159,  194,  196 
Osgood,  J.  F.  B.,  1 10 
Osgood-Rogers  House  (Newbury- 
port),  170 
Ospray,  vessel,  261 
Otis,  Elisha  Graves,  168 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  106 
Oulu,  Finland,  320 
Overcoats,  1 96 
Oysters,  1 24 

Page,  - ,  Capt.,  261,  262 

Paine,  Charles  Cushing,  78,  79 
Paine,  William,  78 
Painters,  in  Salem,  1850-1859, 
149-164 

Painting,  teaching  of,  1 50-1 51 
Palfrey,  John  G.,  letters  from 
Stephen  C.  Phillips  to,  52-66 
Palm,  vessel,  262 
Palm  oil,  1 18,  1 21 
Panic,  of  1837,  10;  of  1857,  135, 
186 

Panoramas,  156-157 
Pants,  196 
Paper,  126 
Para,  Brazil,  122 


Paradise,  Scott,  18 
Parker,  Franklin,  and  W'alter  M. 
Merrill,  “William  Garrison  and 
George  Peabody,”  1-20 
Parker,  Theodore,  112,  179,  226 
Parker  Cook,  brig,  121 
Parker  River,  71,  72,  73 
Parks,  1 72-1 73 

Parochial  schools.  See  Education 
Pasadena  Star-News,  350 
Passenger  cars,  railroad,  14  3- 144 
Patent  medicines,  235 
Patriotism,  of  immigrants,  loi, 
344-345 

Paulina,  brig,  1 1 9 
Paving  Cutters  Union,  336 
Paxton,  Joseph,  168 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  179 
Peabody,  George  (philanthropist), 
1-20  passim,  75,  158;  and  Civil 
War,  2-20  passim;  defense 
against  Garrison,  11-20  passim; 
evaluation  of  life  of,  20;  and 
Great  Exhibition,  i  o- 1 1 ;  as 
philanthropist,  2-20  passim 
Peabody,  George  (Pres,  of  Eastern 
R.R.),  18 

Peabody,  Mass.,  16,  19,  75,  132. 

See  also  South  Danvers,  Mass. 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  6,  14, 
16 

Peabodv  Institute  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  14 

Peabody  Institute  (Danvers, 
Mass.),  8,  16,  155,  173 
Peabody  Manufacturing  Company 
(Newburvport),  169 
Peabody  Wharf,  123 
Peaches,  301,  306,  310 
Peacock,  U.S.S.,  249 
Peanuts,  121 
Pears,  43,  301 
Peirce-Nichols  House,  167 
Pelastaja,  326 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  184 
Penobscott  Bay,  123 
Peppers.  120 
Perfectibility,  209 
Perfectionists,  298 
Perityphlitis  (appendicitis),  233 
Periwinkles,  263,  264,  265 
Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd,  78 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
281 

Perseverance,  vessel,  261 
Persia,  95 

Persians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850-1860,  95 
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Personal  Liberty  Bill,  18,  19 
Peterson,  John,  330 
Phacnomenua  quacdam  Apocalyp- 
tica  ad  Aspectum  Novi  Orhis 
Configurata,  72 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  122,  291, 

316,  334 

Philanthrophy,  2-20  passim,  281- 
282 

Phillips,  Stephen  C.,  (1801- 

1857),  81,  122,  139,  140;  at¬ 
titude  toward  Van  Buren  of, 
59-61:  evaluates  “Conscience 
Whigs’”  chances  in  1848,  63- 
64;  letters  of,  52-66;  supports 
McLean’s  candidacy,  56-66; 
supports  Palfrey’s  vote,  52-54 
Phillips,  Wendell,  179,  226 
Phillips  Academy  (Andover),  79- 
80 

Phillips  Wharf,  122,  123,  141 
Phippen  &  Endicott  Co.,  122 
Photography,  1 54 
Phrenology,  229,  234 
Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy, 
and  Paleontology  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  The,  69 
Physicians,  in  early  19th  century, 
216;  fees  of,  235,  236;  prac¬ 
tices  of,  230-234;  public  atti¬ 
tude  toward,  231,  235-236; 

training  of,  216-219 
Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  71 
Pickering  House,  171 
Pickman,  Silsbee,  and  Stone,  247 
Pierce,  Franklin,  Pres.,  21,  109 
Pigeon  Cove,  Mass.,  314,  326, 

.  ^37 

Pingree,  David,  129,  249,  256, 

.257 

Pingree,  Thomas  P.,  140 
Pingree  House,  166-167,  168, 

169 

Pipefish,  267 

Pirates,  239,  245 

Planning,  architectural  and  citv, 

173 

Plaster  of  paris,  123 
Pleasant  Street  Schoolhouse  (Na- 
hant),  173 
Plovers,  266 
Plum  Island,  71,  73 
Plum  Island  River,  71 
Plummer,  Caroline,  162 
Plummer  Hall,  163,  165-166, 

*73.  175 
Pneumonia,  234 
Poems  Complete,  4 in 


“Poems  of  Nature,”  34 
“Pot'ms  Subjective  and  Reminis¬ 
cent,”  34 

Poetry,  of  Harriet  McEwen  Kim¬ 
ball,  41-51;  of  Whittier,  eval¬ 
uated,  32-40 
Poetry  of  nature,  37 
Poets  of  America,  51 
Politics,  in  1848,  52-66;  in 

1850’s,  103,  104-114;  in  2oth 
century,  among  Finnish  immi¬ 
grants,  340-343.  See  also  Elec¬ 
tions 

Pollack,  267 
Pollari,  John,  323 
Pool,  Eliza,  204,  208,  272-273, 
281 

Pool  family,  204 
Poor,  William,  107 
Population  in  Essex  County  1850, 
82-103;  in  i860,  75-77>  8^* 
103 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  122 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  240 
Portland,  Maine,  19,  123,  128 
Portraits,  159 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  41-49,  140, 
146,  243 

Portuguese,  95,  99;  in  Africa, 
239.  i43:  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93;  in 
Gloucester,  316,  342 
Portuguese  Angola,  118 
Potatoes,  123 
Powder,  257 
Preachers,  97 

“Prelude  /To/  John  Grccnleaf 
Whittier,”  48-49 
Prescott,  William  H.,  78 
Preservation  of  historic  buildings, 

172-173 

Prides  Crossing,  Mass.,  78 
Primitive  artists,  155-156 
Prince,  Isaac,  78,  79 
“Problems  of  International  Arbi¬ 
tration:  The  Halifax  Fisheries 
Commission  of  1877,”  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Shapiro,  21-31 
“Proem,”  33 
Progress,  38 
Progressive  Party,  343 
Progressive  Steps  in  Landscape 
Painting,  151 
Protectionists,  21 
Protestant  missionaries,  in  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  258 

Protestantism,  35;  in  1850-1860, 
101-103 
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“Psalm  of  Life,  The,”  33,  38 
Public  schools.  See  Education 
Public  speaking,  327 
Pugin,  A.  W,,  80 
“Punkin  pine,”  123 
Puppeteer,  157 
Puritanism.  See  Calvinism 
Purse-seines,  23 
Putaansuu,  323 
Putnam,  Allen,  77 
Putnam,  George  Franklin,  132- 
>33 

Putnam,  Jacob,  1 32-1 33 

Putnam,  - ,  Mrs.,  193 

Putnam  Free  School  Building 
(Newbury  port),  167 
Putnams’  Store,  Miss.,  197-198 
Puukko,  326 
Pythian  Hall,  339 

Quaker  faith,  34,  37 
Quarries.  See  Granite  industry 
Quariymen’s  Union  (Branch  81- 
A.F.  of  L.),  336,  339 
Queen  Victoria,  2,  8,  16,  2311 
Quill,  vessel,  262 
Quincy,  Josiah,  226 
Quincy  Mining  Company,  316 

R.  W.  Ropes  &  Co.,  123 
Railroads,  78,  174,  300;  acci¬ 
dents,  144,  147;  contributions, 
140-14 1 ;  depot  at  Salem,  80, 
175:  equipment  in  1850's,  143- 
144;  in  Essex  County,  in  1850- 
1860,  80,  137-148:  excursions 
to  panoramas,  by,  157;  execu¬ 
tives,  140,  145-146;  rates,  146; 
transcontinental,  147 
“Railroads  in  Essex  County  a  Cen¬ 
tury  Ago,”  by  Charles  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  137-148 
Haivaaja,  331,  340,  341 
Randolph,  Anson  D.  F.,  and  Co., 
50 

Ranta’s  store,  330 
Rantoul,  Robert,  Sen.,  108 
Rappahannock,  Va.,  124 
Rationalism,  200 
Rattler,  vessel,  253 
Reaper,  brig,  240,  243,  260,  261 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  of  1854,  21 
Reconstruction,  3-20  passim,  298 
Red  Cross  Line,  127 
Red  House  at  Kent,  168 
Redfish,  268 
Redwings,  264 


Reform  movement  of  1850‘s,  280- 
289 

Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate 
Building  (Salem),  334 
Religion,  97;  in  1850-1860,  101, 
103;  Lutheran,  322-325;  in 
New  England,  19th  century, 
199-201,  207-208;  in  Whit¬ 
tier’s  poetry,  34-38 
“Religious  Poems,”  34 
Republican  Party,  105-106,  110, 
113,  114,  182,  341-342,  343 
Reunion,  Island  of,  239,  255 
“Reverberations  and  The  Rever¬ 
berator,"  by  George  Knox,  348- 


354 

Reverberator,  The,  348-354 
Revere  House,  78 
Rhododendrons,  79 
Richmond,  vessel,  262 
Rigging,  128 
Riley,  Horace,  332 
Rink  Hall,  330 
Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  122 
Riverdale,  Mass.,  313 
Road  to  Ruin,  The,  285 
Roberts,  Edmund,  243-249 
Robinson,  Christopher,  134 
Rockingham,  brig,  119,  121 
Rockland,  Maine,  123 
Rockport,  Mass.,  75,  77,  86,  124, 
i3t.  >35,  >9i.  3>3,  334,  346; 
population  of,  in  1850,  87;  in 
i860,  96 

Rockport  Granite  Company,  335, 
336,  337,  338,  339,  340 
Rockport  High  School,  318 
Rocks  Village,  71 
Rogers,  Harry,  337-338 
Rogers,  N.  L.,  239 
Rogers,  N.  L.,  and  Brothers,  245 
“Role  of  the  Finnish  Immigrant 
in  the  History  of  Lancsville, 
Massachusetts,  1870-1957, 
The,”  by  David  F.  Hayes,  313- 


Rolla,  vessel,  252 
Roman  Catholicism,  in  1850- 
i860,  101-103 
Romanticism,  172 
Rondout,  N.  Y.,  122 
Ronka,  Samuel  H.,  324 
Ropes,  Joseph,  151 

Ropes,  - ,  Capt.,  261 

Ropes  family,  120,  163 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  343 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  342-343 
Rosenburgh,  J.,  95 
Rosewell,  Henry,  Sir,  70 
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Rowley,  Mass.,  76,  86,  131,  201; 
populations  of,  in  1850,  87; 
in  i860,  96 
Rubber,  122 
Rum,  120,  128 
Rupee,  brig,  247,  262 
Russia,  319;  domination  of  Fin¬ 
land  by,  319-320,  328,  344, 
345-346 

Russian  cordage,  128 
Russians,  in  Essex  County,  in 
1850,  90;  in  i860,  93 
Russo-Finnish  War  of  1939-40, 
324.  332.  345-346 

Saarella,  Matti,  337 
Said  bin  Sultan,  bark,  119,  120 
Said  ibn  Sultan,  243-250 
Sail  lofts,  128 

Salem,  Mass.,  72,  74,  75,  76,  77, 
80,  85,  86,  97,  100-104,  109, 
no,  128,  130,  132,  135,  139, 
142,  146,  169,  176,  279,  334; 
architecture  of,  in  1850’s,  165- 
175;  artistic  life  of,  in  1850- 
1860,  149-164;  coastal  com¬ 
merce  of,  122-  124,  136;  com¬ 
merce  of,  in  1850-1860,  116- 
117,  1 18;  commerce  with  Zan¬ 
zibar,  1824-1845,  120,  239- 
262;  cultural  life  of,  in  1850- 
1860,  1 49-1 7 5;  decline  of  com¬ 
merce  in,  1 1 5,  1 1 6,  136;  in 
early  19th  century,  204-205; 
education  in,  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  207;  fashions  of  the 
1850’s,  186-198;  fire  of  1859, 
174;  end  of  foreign  trade  of, 
135;  influence  of  on  Haw¬ 
thorne,  176;  intemperance  in, 
287;  Lyceum  movement  in, 
226;  politics  in  1848  in,  52- 
56  passim;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87;  in  i860,  96;  society 
in,  in  1850’s,  186-198 
Salem  Assemblies,  186 
Salem  Athenaeum,  162-163,  165, 
177,  221 

Salem  Common,  173 
Salem  Court  House,  155 
Salem  Custom  House,  176 
Salem  Gas  Light  Company,  1 1 8 
Salem  Gazette,  1 98 
Salem  High  School,  173 
Salem  Landmark,  285,  292,  296 
Salem  &  Lowell  Railroad,  122, 
137-148  passim 

Salem  Lyceum,  178,  182,  225, 
226 


Salem  railroad  depot,  80,  138,  174 
Salem  railroad  service,  80,  138- 

139,  141 

Salem  Willows,  177 
Salem  Witchcraft,  182 
Salisbury,  Lord,  30 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  70,  86,  no, 
124,  130,  138;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 
Salisbury  Beach,  71 
Salisbury  Point,  71 
Salminen,  Aappo,  322 
Salmon  fisheries,  317 
Samperi,  Enokki,  335 

Samuel,  - ,  Capt.,  127 

Samuel  Mackintire  Co.,  19111 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  334 
San  Jacinto,  warship,  121 
San  'Thome,  121 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  112 
Sanborn  Academy,  350 
Sand,  124 
Sand  dollars,  267 
Sandpipers,  266 

Sandy  Bay  breakwater,  314,  334 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  315 
Saugus  Branch  Railroad  Company, 
138-148  passim 

Saugus,  Mass.,  131,  142;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1850,  87;  in  i860, 
96 

Sauna,  322,  346 

Savinen,  Charles,  315,  319,  339, 
346 

Sawyer,  Norris,  195 
Saxon  Studies,  352 
Scabs,  labor,  337 
Scaleworms,  266 
Scandinavians,  99 
Scarlet  fever,  234 
Scarlet  Letter,  177,  183 
Schools,  in  mid-i9th  century,  279- 
280.  See  also  Education 
Schouler,  William,  55 
Sciarra  Palace,  155 
Scotch,  95,  98-99 
Scots,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
91;  in  i860,  94;  to  Cape  Ann, 

315 

Scott,  Winfield  T.,  32 
Scuds,  264 

Sculpins,  266,  267,  268 
Sculpture,  159,  160 
Sea  anemones,  266 
Sea  colandars,  267 
Sea<ords,  266 
Sea-lettuce,  266 
Sea-ravens,  268 
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Sea  shore,  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
263-266 
Sea-squirts,  266 
Sea-turtles,  268 
Sea  urchins,  264,  267 
Seals,  268 

Sears,  John  Henry,  69-70,  71 
Seaweeds,  263-265  passim 
Second  Church,  Unitarian 
(Salem),  171-172 
Secession,  of  New  England, 
threatened,  106 
Second  Jungle  Book,  80 
Segregation,  98 
Scif-improvement,  209 
Semmelwess,  Ignaz,  233 

Seppala,  - ,  318 

Servants,  97,  99 
Sewall,  Samuel,  Judge,  72,  81 
Sewing,  1 91-192 
Sewing  machines,  191 
Scwji,  Jairam,  241,  250-253,  255- 
256,  258-259 

Seyyid  Said  bin  Sultan,  120 
Shad,  267 

Shannon,  frigate,  204 
Shapes  that  Pass,  351 
Shapiro,  Samuel,  “Problems  of  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration:  The 
Halifax  Fisheries  Commission 
of  1877,"  21-31 

Sharf,  Frederic  A.,  “  ‘A  More 
Bracing  Morning  Atmosphere:’ 
Artistic  Life  in  Salem,  1850- 
1859,"  149-164 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  Chief  Justice,  155 
Shawls,  190,  193,  196 
Shawmut,  vessel,  261,  262 
Shells,  265,  267 
Shelley,  Percy  B.,  33 
Shepard,  Michael,  250,  256,  257, 

259 

Shepard,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

Shepherdess,  vessel,  262 
Sherburne,  Alice,  344 
Shields,  William  F.,  246 
Shillaber,  Caroline,  and  Albert 
Bush-Brown,  “  ‘When  the  Eye 
Failed,  and  Architecture  Fell 
to  Building  or  Literature,’  ’’ 

165-175 

Ship  carpenters,  98 
Shipbuilding,  in  1850-1860,  116- 
117,  126,  127 

Shipping.  See  'Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce 

Ships.  See  Vessels 
Shipwrights,  77,  127 


Shirts,  195 

Shoe  industry,  83,  133 
Shoe  shops,  133 

Shoemakers,  77,  98,  99;  strike  of, 
100 

Shoes,  1 1 5,  125,  126,  196,  221, 

1 30-1 31.  See  also  Boots  and 
shoes 

Shore  line  (Essex  County),  173 
Shrimp,  266,  267 
Shryock,  Gideon,  170 
Siam,  246 

Sierra  Leone,  W.  Africa,  121 
Silicosis,  33 
Silks,  194 

Silver,  Rollo  G.,  68 

Skates,  266,  267,  268 

Sketches  of  China,  295 

Skins  and  hides,  132 

Skirts,  189 

Slater  Fund,  1 5 

Slave  trade,  239,  240 

Slavery,  52,  104,  106,  108,  iii, 

1 14,  229 
Slipper-shells,  264 
Smallpox,  234 
Smelt,  267 

Smith,  Elizabeth  B.,  “Fashions  of 
the  ’Fifties,’’  186-198 
Smith,  Gerrit,  2 
Smith,  Otis  E.,  323 
Smith,  Simon  Nowell,  348 
Smith,  William  B.,  Capt.,  255, 
262 

Snails,  264-267  passim 
Snell,  William,  154,  163 
Snow-Bound,  32,  39,  40 
Soap  8c  candles,  126 
Social  Gospel  movement,  35 
Social  library,  279 
Social  mobility,  loo-ioi 
Socialism,  Finnish,  328-331 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  In¬ 
temperance,  The  (Boston),  288 
Society,  in  Salem,  in  1850’s,  186- 
198 

Sointula,  328 

Solomon,  Barbara  M.,  “The 
Growth  of  the  Population  in 
Essex  County,”  82-103 
Solomon,  Henry,  95 
Sons  of  Temperance,  80 
South,  during  Reconstruction, 

298-312 

South  America,  95;  trade  with, 
118,  122 

South  Americans,  in  Essex  County, 
in  1850-1860,  95 
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South  Danvers,  Mass.,  75,  77,  85, 
129,  130,  132;  population  of, 
in  1850,  87,  in  i860,  96.  See 
also  Peabody,  Mass. 

South  Reading  (now  Wakefield 
Junction),  Mass.,  139 
South  Reading  Branch  Railroad, 
138-148  passim 
Southborough,  England,  350 
Southern  life,  303-305 
Southern  pine,  123 
Southey,  Robert,  223 
Spain,  124 

Spaniards,  in  Escex  County,  in 
1850,  91,  in  i860,  94 
Sparrows,  264 

Spaulding,  - ,  Mrs.,  45-48 

Spickct  River,  74 
Spiders,  264 
Spinners,  99 
Spy,  vessel,  242,  261 
Squashes,  122 

St.  Ann’s  Chureh  (Gloucester), 

174-175 

St.  Katharine,  brig,  1 1 9 
St.  Lawrence  River,  145-146 
St.  Mary’s,  Madagascar,  239 
St.  Michaels,  vessel,  261 
St.  Peter’s  Church  (Salem),  17 1 
Stage  coaches,  137,  215 
Starfishes,  264,  267 
Stark,  George,  145-146 
State  Board  of  Education  (Mass.), 
207 

State  House  (Boston),  21,  169 
State  Normal  School  (Salem),  173 
State  Teachers  Association 
(Mass.),  207 

Statistics  on  Essex  County,  1850- 
1860,  69-198  passim 
Steam  bath,  Einnish,  322 
Steam  cotton  mills,  75,  129 
Stedman,  E.  D.,  50-51 
Stereoscopic  pictures,  48 
Stevens,  Edward,  332 
Stevens,  John,  174 
Stevens,  Paran,  78 

Stevens,  - ,  Capt.,  243,  261 

Stock,  Morris,  95 
Stockholders,  railroad,  145 
Stockings,  193 
Stone,  Lucy,  226 
Stone-workers’  unions,  329 
Story,  William,  161 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  Prof.,  106 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  9M,  106, 
107 

Stowe  House,  107 
Stribbling,  C.  K.,  249 


Strikes,  100,  336-339 
Stuurpakka,  Matti,  335 
Style,  in  poetry,  34 
Suffolk  County  Court  House,  334 
Sugar,  122 

Sulkanen,  - ,  331 

Sullivan,  Louis,  168,  175 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  243 
Sumatra,  116,  132 
Summer  resorts,  83 
Sumner,  Charles,  Sen.,  21,  110, 
114,  179,  180,  181,  226 
Sunday  School,  207,  324-325 
Suomi  Cooperative  Store,  330 
Suomi  Synod,  323 
Surgery,  232-233 
Surinam,  116,  124 
Susan,  brig,  242,  261 
Sutton,  William  Gen.,  129 
Suutari,  Heikki,  335 
Swallow  Flights  of  Song,  41  m 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  75,  77,  85, 
124,  1 31;  population  of,  in 
1850,  87,  in  i860,  96 

Swasey,  - ,  Capt.,  262 

Swedes,  in  Essex  County,  95,  in 
1850,  91;  i860,  94;  at  Cape 
Ann,  315 

Sweetser,  - ,  Mrs.  156 

Swiss,  in  Essex  County,  in  1850, 
91,  in  i860,  94 
Symbolism,  in  poe-try,  38-39 
Syren,  vessel,  260 

Tailors,  97 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  The,  181 
Talent,  vessel,  261 
Tammany  Hall,  no 
Tangier,  Md.,  124 
Tanner,  A.,  Dr.,  329 
Tanneries,  122,  132 
Tanners,  77,  99 
lapioca,  122 
Tapley,  Harriet  S.,  68 
Tappan,  Arthur,  2 
Tappan,  Benjamin,  Sen.,  62 
Tappan,  Lewis,  2 
Tariff,  21,  24,  28 
Tarpaulins,  128 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Gen.,  55,  58, 
61,  64 

Teachers,  in  mid-i9th  century, 
279-280 
Teething,  234 
Telegraph,  1 44-1 45,  174 
Temperance  Herald,  285 
Temperance  movement,  loi,  229, 
284-288,  296,  317;  Einnish, 

325-327 
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Temperance  Offering,  285 
Ten-hour  movement  in  Mass.,  100 
Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroon,  285 
Tenpaiva,  346 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  139 
Texas,  admission  of,  57,  62 
Textile  manufacturers,  99,  317 
Textile  mills,  125 
Thatch  grass,  264 
Thaxter,  Celia,  43 
Thetis,  brig,  242,  260 
Third  International,  331 
Thomas  Perkins,  vessel,  262 
Thompson,  S.  R.,  24n 
Thomsonians,  234-235 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  178-179, 
226,  298 

Threads,  green,  266 
Thurber,  James,  32 
Ties,  195 

Tigris,  vessel,  248,  262 
Tilton,  J.  E.,  152-153 
Tilton,  Warren,  no 
Tinaus,  346 
Tintype,  154 
Tobacco,  120 
Todd,  Francis,  i 

Todd,  - ,  Mr.,  45 

Top  hats,  195 

Topan,  - ,  257 

Topsfield,  Mass.,  48,  72,  76,  86, 
1 31;  population  of,  in  1850, 
87,  in  i860,  96 
Tormala,  Wilbert,  324 
Torrey,  Anna  Stephens,  278 
Torrey,  Augustus,  (jr.),  279 
Torrey,  Augustus,  199-238;  birth 
of,  203;  childhood  of,  204;  and 
cousin  Eliza  Pool,  272-273; 
death  of,  312;  desire  to  travel 
of,  293-295;  education  of,  204- 
207,  212-216;  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  of,  279-283;  interest  in 
horticulture  of,  297-301;  and 
Lyceum  movement,  224-230; 
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CORRECTION 

Page  59,  footnote  26,  should  read;  E.  S.  Hamlin,  an  anti-slavery 
editor  from  Ohio. 
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